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ABSTRACT 


This  study  presents  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  administrative 
role  of  the  provincially  appointed  district  supervising  inspector  in  the 
province  of  Newfoundland.  The  investigation  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  legal  status  and  method  of  selection  of  the  inspector,  the  setting 
in  which  the  inspector  works,  his  preparation,  functions  and  work  load, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  time  among  the  various  functions.  The  views 
of  the  inspector  on  the  effectiveness  of  his  performance,  and  on  the 
least  attractive  and  most  attractive  aspects  of  his  work  are  also  deter¬ 
mined.  The  legal  status  of  the  inspector  is  compared  with  that  of 
provincially  appointed  school  superintendents  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the 
inspector's  administrative  role  is  examined  in  terms  of  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  found  in  the  literature  on  provincially  appointed  superintendents. 

In  conducting  the  study,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  sections 
of  The  Education  Act,  I960,  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  supervising 
inspectors,  and  of  similar  sections  of  the  School  Acts  of  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  Authoritative  literature  on  the  school  superintendency  and  a 
number  of  studies  on  provincially  appointed  superintendents  were  also 
reviewed.  The  major  source  of  information,  however,  was  a  questionnaire 
which  was  completed  by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  district  supervising 
inspectors  in  the  province. 

The  findings  indicate  that  the  legal  status  of  the  supervising 
inspector  needs  some  clarification,  especially  with  respect  to  inspec¬ 
tor-board  relationships.  School  boards  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Act 
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to  seek  the  professional  advice  and  assistance  of  inspectors  in  the 
administration  of  their  schools  and  do  not  fully  utilize  the  inspectors' 
potential  services.  Supervising  inspectors  perform  only  some  of  the 
functions  which  are  being  assigned  to  provincially  appointed  superinten¬ 
dents  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  are  primarily  supervisors  of  instruction. 

The  findings  also  indicate  that  the  large  number  of  pupils,  staff 
personnel  and  school  boards  in  supervisory  districts  makes  the  tasks  of 
providing  adequate  instructional  supervision,  and  giving  adequate  profes¬ 
sional  guidance  to  boards  impossible  ones  for  supervising  inspectors  to 
perform  without  assistance.  Adequate  instructional  supervision  is 
impeded  also  by  the  large  number  of  small  schools  in  supervisory  districts 
and  by  principals  and  teachers  with  inadequate  professional  training  and 
experience . 

The  three  most  important  recommendations  growing  out  of  the  study 
are:  (l)  that  the  Department  of  Education  should  initiate  a  revision  of 
The  Education  Act  for  the  purpose  of  improving  inspector-board  relation¬ 
ships;  (2)  that  the  Department  of  Education  and  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  should  seriously  consider  school  district  re¬ 
organization  with  a  view  to  consolidation  of  school  boards  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  on  both  a  denominational  and  an  amalgamated  basis;  and  (3)  that 
the  Department  of  Education  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  potential 
work  loads  of  supervising  inspectors,  the  purposes  of  which  should  be  to 
occasion  an  equable  distribution  of  responsibilities  among  them  and 
assignment  of  an  optimum  number  of  school  boards  and  staff  personnel  in 
each  supervisory  district. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

INTRODUCTION 

Because  education  is  a  provincial  responsibility  in  Canada, 
differences  in  educational  patterns  have  developed  in  the  provinces. 
During  recent  years,  however,  some  common  trends  seem  to  have  emerged. 
Improved  communications,  greater  intercourse  among  the  provinces,  and 
the  importance  which  has  been  attached  recently  to  education  in  a 
highly  technological  age  probably  explain  the  tendency  of  provincial 
educational  systems  to  become  more  uniform. 

The  administrative  role  of  the  provincially  appointed  school 
superintendent  seems  to  have  undergone  similar  changes  simultaneously 
in  several  of  the  provinces.  For  example,  in  addition  to  exercising  his 
strictly  regulatory  function  for  the  Department  of  Education,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  education  has  tended  to  become  an  advisor,  a  supervisor  of 
instruction  and  an  executive  officer  for  local  boards  of  education. 

Studies  by  Hencley,  Finlay,  and  Stewart  have  analyzed  various 

^S.  P.  Hencley,  "A  Descriptive  Survey  of  the  Alberta  Divisional 
and  County  School  Superintendent"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  1958). 

2j.  H.  Finlay,  "Expectations  of  School  Boards  for  the  Role  of  the 
Provincially  Appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Alberta"  (unpub¬ 
lished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1961). 

3l.  D.  Stewart,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Role  of  the  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  in  Alberta  School  Divisions  and  Counties"  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1961). 
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aspects  of  the  superintendency  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  while 
4  5 

Collins  and  Miller  approached  the  position  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  No 
attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made  to  study  the  administrative  role  of 
the  provincially  appointed  district  supervising  inspector  in  the  province 
of  Newfoundland.  Since  little  actual  evidence  exists  regarding  what  is 
encompassed  in  this  position,  such  a  study  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Newfoundland's  historical  background  is  considerably  different 
from  that  of  the  other  provinces.  Until  1949,  the  province  was  not  a 
part  of  Canada,  and  for  a  period  was  governed  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  British  government.  The  denominational  system  of  education 
which  had  developed  remained  after  Newfoundland  joined  Canada  and  it  is 
within  this  system  that  the  district  supervising  inspector  works. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  concerned  with  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  present 
administrative  role  of  the  provincially  appointed  district  supervising 
inspector  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland. 


Statement  of  the  Sub- Pr obi ems 

A  consideration  of  the  problem  requires  a  study  of  the  following 


4C.  P.  Collins,  "The  Role  of  the  Provincially  Appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Larger  Units  of  Administration  in  Canada  (unpub¬ 
lished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Alberta,  1958). 

^S.  A.  Miller,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Supervision  in  the 
Various  Canadian  Provinces,  with  a  View  to  Determining  the  Optimum  Load 
for  Supervisors  of  Each  Type"  (unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  1946). 
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sub-problems? 

1.  The  legal  status  of  the  district  supervising  inspector  and 
the  method  of  selection  of  the  inspector; 

2.  The  setting  in  which  the  supervising  inspector  works--the 
potential  magnitude  of  the  job:  size  of  supervisory  district 
in  area;  number  and  sizes  of  settlements;  number,  total 
enrollment,  sizes,  types  and  religious  denominations  of 
schools;  number  and  religious  denominations  of  school  boards; 
number  of  principals  and  teachers;  the  academic  qualifica- 
tions  and  experience  of  principals  and  of  teaching  staffs; 
the  degree  of  overlap  in  the  organization  of  the  supervisory 
district ; 

3.  The  background  of  the  supervising  inspector:  his  academic 
qualifications,  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and  principal, 
his  specific  pre-service  and  in-service  administrative 
training  and  the  supervisor's  views  on  administrative 
training; 

4.  The  functions  and  work  load  of  the  supervising  inspector  and 
his  views  on  the  effectiveness  of  his  performance: 

(a)  Functions:  supervisor-board  relationships,  advisory  and 
executive  functions;  supervisor-principal-teacher  relation¬ 
ships,  supervisory  function;  supervisor-department  of  educa¬ 
tion  relationships,  advisory  function; 

(b)  Work  load  and  distribution  of  the  supervising  inspector's 
time:  length  of  work  week;  percentage  of  time  actually 
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devoted  to  the  various  duties  and  percentage  of  time  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  by  the  supervisor  for  the  performance  of 
the  various  duties;  the  least  attractive  aspects  and  the  most 
attractive  aspects  of  the  supervising  inspector's  work. 


Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  advanced  in  this  study  are  not  tested  statisti¬ 
cally.  The  study  is  mainly  descriptive  and  exploratory  and  does  not 
lend  itself  to  statistical  analysis.  The  following  hypotheses  are 
advanced  to  help  focus  the  study: 

1.  The  legal  status  of  the  supervising  inspector  in  Newfoundland 
is  defined  vaguely  in  some  respects  and  needs  clarification 
through  revision; 

2.  The  level  of  formal  training  of  the  incumbents  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  below  what  is  customary  in  Canada  and  does  not  reach 
the  standards  suggested  in  the  literature  for  the  school 
superintendent; 

3.  Supervising  inspectors  are  performing  only  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  which  are  being  assigned  to  superintendents  elsewhere 
in  Canada  and  which  are  suggested  in  the  literature  for  the 
super intendency; 

4.  The  supervisors'  efforts  in  their  performed  functions  seem 
to  be  too  thinly  spread  for  the  desired  effectiveness; 

5.  Supervising  inspectors  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the 
supervision  of  instruction. 
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Assumptions 

An  assumption  is  made  in  connection  with  the  method  used  in  the 
collection  of  data  for  this  study.  It  is  assumed  that  the  respondents 
to  the  questionnaire  were  frank  and  objective.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  ensure  clarity  and  understanding  in  all  questions  used.  It  is 
further  assumed  that  many  of  the  concepts  of  the  superintendent 's  role 
as  described  in  Canadian  literature,  and  to  some  extent  in  American 
literature,  are  applicable  to  the  district  supervising  inspector  in 
Newfoundland. 

Delimitation  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  limited  to  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  role  of  the  provincially  appointed  district  supervising  inspector 
in  the  province  of  Newfoundland.  Although  reference  is  made  to  one  or 
two  supervisors  appointed  by  local  boards  of  education,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  analyze  their  roles.  This  limitation  is  justifiable  since  the 
number  of  locally  appointed  supervisors  in  Newfoundland  is  very  small. 

II.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Research,  conducted  on  the  school  super intendency  in  the  United 
States  and  in  some  parts  of  Canada  in  recent  years,  has  helped  to 
clarify  and  elucidate  the  nature  of  this  position.  This  has  been 
extremely  useful,  since  the  role  of  the  superintendent  is  generally  a 
complex  one  due  to  the  large  number  of  alter  groups.  A  study  of  the 
administrative  role  of  the  district  supervising  inspector  in  Newfoundland 
should  be  of  some  value  since  the  supervisor's  role  remains  obscure 
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because  of  a  lack  of  research* 

The  legal  status  of  the  supervising  inspector  seems  to  be  quite 
vague  with  respect  to  relationships  with  school  boards  and  was  described 
in  The  Canadian  Superintendent  in  these  words: 

Supervisors,  themselves,  have  complained  from  time  to  time  that 
their  status  is  not  clearly  defined  and  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  know  just  where  their  authority  begins  and  ends.  Legally  their 
authority  is,  in  fact,  quite  vague.^ 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  research,  and  the  evident  obscurity  of 
the  supervisor's  legal  status,  a  study  of  the  administrative  role  of 
the  supervising  inspector  is  undertaken  at  this  time. 


III.  PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED  IN  CARRYING  OUT  INVESTIGATION 


In  order  to  carry  out  the  primary  purposes  of  this  study,  informa¬ 
tion  was  collected  from  three  main  sources:  The  Education  Act  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  supervising  inspectors 

I 

themselves.  Since  the  information  required  from  the  two  former  sources 
was  procured  from  an  examination  of  the  Act  and  by  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  following  discussion  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  collection  of  data  from  the  supervising  inspectors. 

It  shows  how  the  questionnaire  was  developed  and  how  the  information  was 
analyzed  after  it  was  received. 

The  Questionnaire 

A  questionnaire  for  the  district  supervising  inspectors  of 

^The  Canadian  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  Inspec¬ 
tors,  "The  Position  of  the  School  Inspector  in  Newfoundland,"  The 
Canadian  Superintendent ,  V  (May,  1957),  80. 
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Newfoundland  was  designed  to  gather  information  regarding  the  total 
relationships  of  the  inspectors  to  their  supervisory  districts  and  to 
the  Department  of  Education.  To  accomplish  the  design,  the  instrument 
was  divided  into  three  sections:  supervisory  district;  background  of  the 
supervising  inspector;  and  functions,  work  load  of  supervising  inspector 
and  views  about  the  effectiveness  of  functions.  The  headings  were 
selected  and  questions  phrased  only  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  school  superintendency.  Ideas  for  the  construction  of  the 
questionnaire  came  also  from  theses  by  Hencley  and  Malmberg.  During 
its  development,  the  questionnaire  was  changed  and  modified  several 
times  as  a  result  of  constructive  suggestions  by  several  people,  inclu¬ 
ding  persons  closely  associated  with  the  Newfoundland  educational 
system.  Completed  copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  returned  by  seventeen 
of  the  eighteen  district  supervising  inspectors.  A  copy  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Analysis  and  Presentation  of  Data 

The  legal  status  of  the  supervising  inspector  and  the  method  of 
selection  are  established  in  Chapter  IV.  In  Chapters  V  and  VI,  the 
information  obtained  from  the  supervising  inspectors  is  presented  and 
discussed.  This  information  is  organized  under  general  headings  which 
correspond  with  the  main  headings  used  in  the  questionnaire  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  concepts  from  the  related  literature. 

^Hencley,  jojq.  cit. 

8H.  Malmberg,  "The  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of  Instruction  in  the 
Regional  School  Districts  of  New  Brunswick"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  1959). 
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The  information  from  the  first  section  of  the  questionnaire  is 
intended  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  potential  educational  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  supervising  inspectors.  This  information  relates  to  the 
sizes  of  the  supervisory  districts;  types  of  settlements;  numbers,  total 
enrollments,  sizes,  types  and  religious  denominations  of  schools; 
numbers  and  religious  denominations  of  boards;  numbers  of  principals 
and  teachers  and  their  academic  qualifications  and  experience;  and  the 
degree  of  overlap  in  the  organization  of  the  supervisory  districts.  The 
second  section  of  the  questionnaire  describes  the  backgrounds  of  the 
supervising  inspectors:  their  teaching  and  administrative  experience; 
their  academic  and  administrative  pre-service  and  in-service  training 
and  their  views  on  training.  The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire 
relates  to  the  functions  and  tasks  of  the  supervising  inspectors;  work 
loads,  distributions  of  time,  their  views  on  their  effectiveness,  and 
the  desired  allocations  of  time  for  administrative  tasks.  This  section 
of  the  questionnaire  also  presents  the  most  attractive  and  least 
attractive  aspects  of  the  supervising  inspectors'  work. 

The  data  considered  most  significant  are  presented  in  tabular 
form  when  that  is  appropriate.  Comparisons  are  made  in  respondents' 
answers  to  the  various  questions  asked. 

In  Chapter  VII,  the  data  are  summarized  and  conclusions  and 
recommendations  are  made  in  the  light  of  the  related  literature. 

IV.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 


1.  Administration  is  the  process  of  facilitating  the  development 
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of  goals  and  policies  basic  to  teaching  and  learning,  and  procuring 
and  managing  personnel  and  material  to  implement  teaching  and  learning.^ 

2.  Executive  function  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  includes 
implementing  the  law  as  set  forth  by  statute,  departmental  regulation  or 
board  regulation;  implementing  general  policies  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  department  of  education;  and  supervising  personnel,  funds  and 
facilities . 

3-  Supervision  as  a  part  of  the  executive  function  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  activity  concerned  with  guiding  individuals  toward  professional 
development  and  the  improvement  of  the  instructional  program,  through 
classroom  visitation,  individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers, 
and  through  other  means  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  teaching¬ 
learning  situation. 

4.  Advisory  function  is  probably  the  one  emphasized  most  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  superintendent's  tasks.  Advice  is  given  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  knowledge,  to  the  board  of  education  and  the  department 
of  education,  but  the  responsibility  for  the  results  of  action  lies  with 
the  board  or  the  department  of  education. 

5.  Supervising  Inspector  or  Supervisor  refers  to  the  official  in 
Newfoundland  charged  with  the  types  of  responsibilities  generally 
assigned  to  school  superintendents  in  other  provinces  of  Canada. 

6o  Superintendent  refers  to  the  provincially  appointed  school 

^Roald  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr0,  and  John  A.  Ramseyer, 
Introduction  to  Educational  Administration  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon 
Inc. ,  1958) ,  p.  67. 
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superintendent . 


CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

A  study  of  one  aspect  of  an  educational  organization  can  hardly 
be  made  objectively  unless  the  total  educational  organization  is 
thoroughly  understood.  Therefore,  the  Newfoundland  educational  system 
is  described  with  two  purposes  in  mind.  The  first  is  to  show  the  general 
organization  of  the  denominational  system  while  the  second  purpose  is  to 
establish  the  relationships  between  central  and  local  authorities.  It  is 
felt  that  a  study  of  the  supervising  inspector's  role  also  necessitates 
an  understanding  of  the  development  of  inspection  and  supervision. 

I.  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Since  the  educational  system  of  the  province  is  relatively  com¬ 
plex  and  unlike  other  provincial  systems,  a  general  overview  should 
precede  details. 

General  Organization 

The  educational  system  of  the  province  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
not  a  state  system  in  the  usual  sense,  nor  is  it  a  denominational  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  the  church  provides  and  maintains  the  schools.  There  are 
actually  five  school  systems, ^  all  of  which  operate  under  the  one  central 

-*-Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  Church  of  Canada,  Salvation 
Army  and  Pentecostal  Assemblies. 
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authority.  Frecker  describes  the  system  as  a  public  school  system 
operating  within  a  denominational  framework.  The  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  virtually  decides  the  policy  of  the  central  authority,  is 
comprised  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  five  recognized 
religious  denominations,  the  Deputy  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  denominational  representatives  on  the  Council  of  Education 
are  the  directors  of  education  for  the  denominational  systems.  Rowe 
explains  that  the  provincial  government  actually  controls  education 
since  it  votes  the  money  which  makes  the  system  possible.  However, 

g 

policy  is  determined  by  the  Council  of  Education. 

There  are  local  boards  of  education  of  five  or  more  persons 
which  operate  in  some  three  hundred  fifteen  educational  districts 
throughout  the  province  under  the  direction  of  the  denominational 
chief  superintendents  and  the  director  of  amalgamated  schools4  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  During  recent  years,  the  trend  towards  cen¬ 
tralization  of  schools  has  undoubtedly  diminished  the  potential  number 
of  school  boards  as  well  as  schools.  Tucker  states  that  between  1953 
and  1961  forty-four  centralized  high  schools  were  established  in  the 
province.  It  is  apparent  however,  that  a  denominational  system  of 

^G.  A.  Frecker,  Education  in  the  Atl ant i c  Provinces  (Toronto:  W. 
J.  Gage  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1956),  pp.  60-61. 

^F.  W.  Rowe,  The  History  of  Education  in  Newfoundland  (Toronto: 
The  Ryerson  Press,  1952),  p.  1. 

^Amalgamated  schools  are  operated  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  of  the  five  major  denominations. 

^Otto  G.  Tucker,  ’’Centralized  High  Schools  in  Newfoundland" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1963),  p.  111. 
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education  inevitably  results  in  a  multitude  of  educational  districts  and 
schools. 

Background  of  the  Denominational  System 

A  study  of  the  history  of  education  of  the  province  reveals  that 

the  denominational  system  stemmed  from  the  so-called  voluntary  system  of 

education  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Schools  at  that  time  were 

operated  mainly  by  religious  and  philanthropic  societies.  Indeed,  the 

influence  of  the  church  on  early  settlement  was  pronounced.  Warren 

states  that  where  groups  settled  in  larger  communities  they  did  so  on  a 

6 

denominational  basis  and  the  parish  became  the  centre  of  government. 

When  the  government  became  involved  in  education  in  1836,  a 
committee  of  the  assembly  recommended  that  financial  grants  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  religious  and  philanthropic  groups  operating 
schools.  In  1843  the  country  was  divided  into  eighteen  Roman  Catholic 
districts  and  eighteen  Protestant  districts.  In  the  succeeding  years  a 
conflict  developed  among  the  Protestant  groups  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
state  sub-divided  the  Protestant  grants  among  the  larger  denominations  in 
1874.  In  1876  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England  and  Methodist  superin¬ 
tendents  of  education  were  appointed.* * * *  7  The  denominational  system  of 
education  was  becoming  firmly  entrenched. 

In  1893,  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  country,  the 

^Philip  J.  Warren,  "Leadership  Expectations  of  the  Principal  in 

Newfoundland's  Regional  and  Central  High  Schools  as  Perceived  by  Prin¬ 

cipals  and  Staffs"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta, 

1959),  p.  4. 

7Rowe,  ojo.  cit .  ,  pp.  78-87, 
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colonial  secretary,  was  made  responsible  for  education  and  a  department 
of  education  was  established  in  1920  which,  during  the  years  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  government,  was  presided  over  by  a  Commissioner  for  Home  Affairs 
and  Education.  When  Newfoundland  joined  Canada  in  1949,  a  Ministry  of 
Education  was  re-created  and  the  chief  civil  servant  of  the  department 

Q 

became  the  deputy  minister  of  education. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  denominational  system  as  enumerated 
by  Frecker  include  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  become  unwieldy  and 
complex  as  denominations  grow  and  seek  recognition;  the  inefficiency  of 
operation  caused  by  two  or  three  small  schools  operating  side  by  side; 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  changes  because  the  Council  of  Education, 
the  policy-making  body,  operates  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  partici- 

9 

pating  denominations  rather  than  by  majority  decisions. 

Relationship  Between  Central  and  Local  Authorities 

Historically  educational  administration  in  Canada  follows  two 
distinct  paths,  one  in  the  provincial  department  of  education  and  the 
other  in  the  local  school  district.  With  a  view  to  determining  the 
relationship  between  the  central  and  local  authorities  in  Newfoundland, 
the  various  sections  of  The  Education  Act ,  I960,  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
stitution,  duties  and  powers  of  school  boards  are  brought  together  and 
summarized.  Section  6  of  the  Act  states  that  a  school  board  may  be 

®C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada  (Toronto: 
W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  1957),  p.  215. 

9 

Frecker,  _ojo.  c it .  ,  pp.  64-65. 
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appointed  in  each  district  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  appropriate  chief  superintendent.  The  board  must 
consist  of  five  or  more  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  senior  clergy¬ 
man  or  other  officer  of  the  denomination  of  the  district.  Every  school 
board  is  a  corporation  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  a  majority  of 
members  is  a  quorum. 

The  duties  of  school  boards  are  specified  in  section  12  of  The 
Education  Act ,  I960.  The  duties  of  each  board  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  organize  the  means  of  elementary  or  secondary  education  or 
both  by  opening  and  maintaining  public  schools; 

2.  To  promote  night  schools  and  continuation  classes  for  those 
unable  to  attend  public  school; 

3.  To  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers  and  to  notify  the  appro¬ 
priate  chief  superintendent  of  appointments  and  vacancies  existing; 

4.  To  furnish  to  the  proper  chief  superintendent  an  audited 
financial  statement  annually  and  any  other  information  regarding  the 
expenditure  of  money  when  requested; 

5.  To  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  and  such  others  as  may 
be  found  necessary; 

6.  To  prescribe  courses  of  studies  and  text  books  subject  to  the 
written  consent  of  the  Council  of  Education; 

7.  To  erect  buildings  of  sufficient  capacity  and  to  see  that 
such  buildings  are  furnished,  heated,  ventilated,  cleaned,  inspected  and 
maintained; 

8.  To  manage  and  expend  all  moneys  allocated  to  the  board  from 


whatever  source; 
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9.  To  determine  the  periods  of  vacation  in  the  schools  under 
its  management; 

10.  To  hold  an  annual  conference  with  the  teachers  engaged  by  the 
school  board  to  consider  the  needs  of  education  in  the  district; 

11.  To  establish  good  public  relations. 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  duties  listed,  boards  are  given  a 
number  of  discretionary  powers  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Some  of  these  powers  are  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education,  to  make 
regulations,  rules  and  by-laws  prescribing  and  adopting  its  constitution, 
providing  for  the  calling  of  and  conduct  of  business  at  its  meetings,  the 
discipline  of  its  schools,  and  the  assignment  of  classes; 

2.  To  purchase,  hold,  sell  and  convey  property; 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain  teachers'  residences; 

4.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  chief  superinten¬ 
dent  to  borrow  money  for  educational  purposes; 

5.  To  devise  a  scale  of  fees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  to  be  charged  in  its  schools. 

The  departmental  regulations  which  have  special  significance  for 
boards  are  The  Education  ( Remuneration  of  Teachers  and  Grants  to  Boards ) 
Regulations.  1958  and  The  Education  (  Teachers  1  Salaries )  Regulations. 

1963.  These  regulations  deal  with  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and 
maintenance  grants  to  school  boards.  The  payment  of  maintenance  grants 
is  subject  to  four  provisions.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  board  must  raise  locally  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  25  per 
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cent  of  the  maintenance  grant. 

2.  Pupils  must  not  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  cleaning  of 
the  school. 

3.  Pupils  must  not  engage  personally  in  bringing  fuel  of  any 
kind  to  school. 

4.  School  cleaning  must  not  be  done  at  a  time  when  school 
would  normally  be  in  session. 

Special  grants  are  available  for  libraries,  science  equipment  and 
other  purposes  but  these  grants  depend  on  certain  specified  conditions 
which  have  to  be  met  also. 

The  Department  of  Education  exercises  sufficient  control  over 
the  schools  to  ensure  that  certain  standards  are  achieved.  It  can  be 
seen  that  this  control  is  exercised  in  several  ways.  The  major  cost  of 
education  is  borne  by  the  provincial  government;  however,  construction 
grants  and  maintenance  grants  are  issued  only  after  certain  specified 
conditions  are  met  by  the  school  board.  Several  controls  are  also  built 
into  the  powers  held  by  the  board.  The  Council  of  Education  must 
approve  board  expenditures,  courses  of  study,  the  constitution,  by-laws, 
and  regulations  of  the  board  as  well  as  fees  charged.  Provincial  autho¬ 
rities  are  also  responsible  for  pupil  attendance,  for  the  training  and 
classification  of  teachers,  for  setting  public  examinations  which  are 

used  in  most  schools,  and  for  determining  the  length  of  the  school  day 

,  10 
and  year. 

^The  Revised  Statutes  of  Newfoundland,  1952,  1  Elizabeth  II,  c. 
105:  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Newfoundland,  1956,  5  Elizabeth  II,  No.  8. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  local  control  in 
education  in  Newfoundland.  Although  boards  are  given  a  number  of  permis¬ 
sive  powers,  the  way  in  which  these  powers  are  actually  used  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education  or  the  appropriate  chief 
superintendent . 

Local  boards  of  education,  however,  have  almost  complete  control 
over  the  way  in  which  the  mandatory  duties  are  performed.  Boards  are 
required  to  provide  educational  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  school  districts.  The  facilities  can  be  elaborate  or 
meagre  depending  upon  the  desires  and  the  financial  status  of  the  people 
and  the  boards.  Boards  must  decide  which  administrators,  teachers  and 
other  personnel  are  appointed  to  operate  their  schools  and  teach  the 
students  who  attend  them.  Boards  have  to  decide,  to  a  large  extent, 
what  educational  programs  are  going  to  be  developed  and  offered  to 
students  in  their  schools,  although  courses  of  study  and  text  books  used 
are  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education.  In  these 
and  several  other  ways,  boards  exercise  a  high  degree  of  control. 

It  is  evident  from  a  review  of  the  Act  that  education  in  Newfound¬ 
land  is  neither  completely  controlled  by  the  central  authority  nor  by  the 
local  boards  of  education.  Both  the  central  authority  and  local  boards 
exercise  a  large  measure  of  control  and  responsibility. 

II.  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OE  INSPECTION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Inspection  and  supervision  developed  gradually  in  the  province 
with  differences  underlying  the  philosophy  of  inspection  and  supervision 
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at  different  periods- 

Earl y  Devel opment 

Although  progressive  movements  in  education  seem  to  have  lagged 
in  Newfoundland  in  comparison  with  other  areas  in  British  North  America, 
inspection  and  supervision  actually  began  at  about  the  same  time  as  it 
did  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  government  first  appointed 
inspectors  in  1843,  the  year  in  which  the  country  was  first  divided  into 

educational  districts  and  grants  to  education  increased.  The  trend 

\ 

towards  a  dominant  role  in  supervision  by  the  central  authority  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  in  other  parts  of  British  North  America  at  the  time  was, 
to  some  extent,  following  practice  in  England  where  after  1839  inspec¬ 
tors  were  the  employees  of  the  central  authority. Rowe  states  that 
inspection  arose  in  Newfoundland  out  of  the  need  for  some  accounting  of 
funds  being  spent  by  the  state  and  for  some  control  over  the  selection 
of  teachers  in  the  many  isolated  areas,  where  boards  were  forced  of 
necessity,  sometimes,  to  employ  incompetent  personnel.  Prior  to  1843, 
there  was  some  inspection  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  but  the 
societies  which  were  responsible  for  education  employed  personnel  who 
often  knew  very  little  about  education  and  who  did  not  pursue  inspection 
on  a  systematic  basis. 

The  first  legislative  action  concerning  inspection  required  that 
one  inspector  appointed  by  the  governor  visit  all  schools  supported  or 
established  by  the  state,  at  least  once  each  year,  and  report  on  the 

Phil  lips,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  244. 

1  9 

■^Rowe,  jap.  cit.  ,  pp.  120-121. 
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character  of  the  teacher,  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  and  upon  any 
other  points  considered  worthwhile. 13  Inspection  at  that  time  did  not 
encompass  the  modern  concept  of  supervision. 

As  an  indication  of  the  government *s  increasing  interest  in  the 
state  of  education,  an  Act  of  1858  made  provision  for  two  inspectors,  one 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant,  both  of  whom  were  to  make  annual 
reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature.  It  seems  that  the  inspec¬ 
tors  at  that  time  were  required  to  go  beyond  the  former  task  of  inspec¬ 
ting  and  reporting  to  assume  responsibility  for  suggesting  improvements. 

Because  of  sectarian  differences  within  the  Protestant  groups, 

the  government  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  two  Protestant  inspectors 

in  1874.  To  facilitate  greater  denominational  supervision,  an  Act  of 

1876  changed  the  office  of  inspector  to  superintendent,  and  between  1876 

and  1916  the  major  portion  of  inspection  was  done  by  the  superin- 
14 

tendents . 

An  Act  of  1920  was  the  first  legislation  to  approach  inspection 
in  a  professional  manner  but  several  years  passed  before  it  could  be 
implemented.  It  indicated  a  movement  away  from  inspection  and  towards 
helpful  supervision.  Recognition  was  also  given  to  the  need  for  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  to  undertake  the  supervisory  tasks.  The  Governor- 
in-Council  was  vested  with  the  authority  to  appoint  eleven  supervising 
inspectors  representative  of  the  religious  denominations.  These  super¬ 
vising  inspectors  were  not  to  replace  the  superintendents  who  would 


13 


Ibid. 


14 


Ibid. ,  pp.  125-126. 
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remain  as  the  directors  of  education.  The  economy  of  the  country 
prevented  the  implementation  of  this  legislation  until  1935  when, 
with  some  amendment,  it  was  finally  implemented.  In  that  year,  twelve 
appointments  were  made  and  each  supervisor  was  given  a  district  in 
which  the  majority  of  schools  were  of  his  religious  affiliation.  With 
minor  exceptions,  each  supervisor  visited  all  of  the  schools  in  the  area 
irrespective  of  religion.  A  new  approach  to  supervision  was  also  intro¬ 
duced.  Rowe  quotes  from  the  writings  of  L.  W.  Shaw  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1942  in  this  manner: 

The  work  of  the  Supervisory  staff,  like  that  of  the  Teaching 
staff,  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  instruction.  In  a 
country  like  Newfoundland  such  a  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 

.  .  .In  the  field  itself,  classroom  visitation,  conferences  with 
teachers,  chairmen  and  parents  cannot  but  be  helpful  and  stimula¬ 
ting,  especially  to  those  labouring  under  difficult  conditions  and 
in  the  more  isolated  sections.^ 


Present  Structure 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-two  supervisory  districts  in 
the  province.  Denominationally,  the  districts  may  be  classified  in  the 
following  manner  upon  the  basis  of  which  supervising  inspectors  are 
appointed:  seven  Roman  Catholic,  seven  Anglican,  seven  United  Church  and 
one  Salvation  Army.  Appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ,  the  supervising 
inspector  performs  his  duties  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  education 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  five  chief  superintendents,  depending 
upon  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  supervising  inspector  and  the  board 

15 


Ibid. ,  p.  129. 
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of  education  with  which  he  is  concerned.  For  example,  a  Roman  Catholic 
supervisor's  relations  with  a  United  Church  board  in  his  district  are 
reported  usually  to  the  United  Church  chief  superintendent.  However,  in 
practice,  since  the  province  is  settled  along  denominational  lines,  a 
supervising  inspector  of  a  particular  religious  affiliation  is  generally 
responsible  to  the  chief  superintendent  of  that  religious  denomination. 

Within  the  province,  there  are  regional  high  school  systems10 
which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  supervising 
inspectors.  Dawe  states  that  these  systems  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  assistants  to  the  chief  superintendents  at  the  Department  of 
Education.^7  Provision  has  been  made  in  The  Education  ( Teachers  1 
Salaries )  Regulations.  1963.  for  special  remuneration  for  principals  of 
regional  and  central  high  schools,  who  have  been  designated  by  the 
chief  superintendents  as  supervising  principals  of  the  systems.  These 
principals  are  required  to  spend  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week  in 
the  supervision  of  schools  which  supply  students  to  the  regional  and 
central  high  schools. 

Further  provision  for  instructional  supervision  within  the 
regional  and  central  high  school  systems  has  been  made  in  The  Education 


-^Regional  high  school  is  a  school  which  has  been  established 
within  an  area  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other  schools  for  the 
express  purpose  of  accommodating  pupils  in  designated  grades  not  lower 
than  grade  nine  from  any  or  all  schools  within  a  district  or  districts. 

17Personal  letter  from  R.  L.  Dawe,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Anglican  Division,  Department  of  Education,  dated  September  14,  1964. 

^Central  high  school  means  a  school  which  has  been  established 
within  an  area  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  all  pupils  in  designated  grades  not  lower  than 
grade  seven. 
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( Teachers  1  Sal aries )  Regulations,  1963.  Again,  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  recognized  the  need  for  supervision  and  provides  financial 
assistance  when  supervisors  are  employed  by  local  boards.  Regulation  12 
states  that: 

In  every  regional  high  school  and  central  high  school,  where  the 
aggregate  enrollment  of  that  school  and  of  all  schools  supplying 
students  to  that  school  is  not  less  than 

(a)  two  thousand,  one  salary  unit; 

(b)  five  thousand,  two  salary  units;  or 

(c)  nine  thousand,  three  salary  units 

shall,  on  the  request  of  the  appropriate  school  board,  be  provided 
for  supervisors  at  the  school. 

Recent  figures  indicate  that  there  are  twenty-seven  regional 
high  school  systems  and  sixty-seven  central  high  school  systems  operating 
in  the  province.  Many  of  these  school  systems  have  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals  who  work  with  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  feeder  schools 
in  the  systems.  However,  it  seems  that  under  the  present  arrangement, 
supervising  principals  might  be  unable  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
supervision  of  instruction,  since  they  are  usually  responsibl e  for 
classroom  teaching  in  addition  to  their  administrative  duties.  The 
minimum  time  required  to  be  spent  in  supervisory  activities,  which  was 
stated  as  three  hours  per  week,  suggests  that  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  recognized  the  magnitude  of  the  principals'  responsibilities. 

Local  supervisors  have  been  appointed  by  school  boards  in  four 

regional  high  school  districts  and  at  present  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  appointment  of  several  others.  Remuneration  from  the  central 

^Statistics  supplied  by  J.  Acreman,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
United  Church  Division,  Department  of  Education,  November  15,  1964. 

^Personal  letter  from  C.  Roebothan,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Anglican  Division,  Department  of  Education,  September  10,  1964. 
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authority  is  applicable,  as  explained,  to  supervisors  who  are  appointed 
by  the  boards  of  regional  and  central  high  school  systems  only.  Should 
other  school  boards  appoint  supervisors  of  instruction,  they  would  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  supervisors'  salaries. 

Although  there  are  twenty-two  provincial  supervisory  districts, 
only  eighteen  positions  are  occupied  at  the  present  time.  Roebothan 
explains  the  present  situation  in  these  words: 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  two  or  three  supervisors 
short,  usually  because  some  of  them  are  attending  university  or 
leave  and  are  not  immediately  replaced.  When  a  district  is  vacant, 
the  superintendents  have  the  right,  I  suppose,  to  send  in  another 
supervisor,  although  this  is  not  usually  done  unless  some  problems 
arise. 21 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1963,  it  is  stated  that  at  no  time  since  the  school  year 
1953-54  has  the  supervisory  staff  been  kept  at  full  strength,  although 
the  prescribed  number  of  supervisory  districts  has  not  been  extended 
during  this  time.22  An  examination  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  number  of  years,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  that  the  school 
population  has  been  growing  rapidly  and  that  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  has  increased  correspondingly.  Thus  the  supervisor-teacher 
and  supervisor-pupil  ratios  have  decreased  during  the  past  two  decades 
as  shown  in  Table  I.  While  the  student  enrollment  in  all  schools  of  the 
province  increased  by  95  per  cent  between  1945  and  1963,  and  teaching  and 

21  Ibid. 

22 

Government  of  Newfoundland,  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  1963,  p.  16. 
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TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  IN  RELATION  TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

IN  ALL  NEWFOUNDLAND  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1944a 


Number 
Year  vising 

of  Super- 
Inspectors 

Pupil 

Population 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Pupils  per 
Inspector 

Teachers  per 
Inspector 

1944-45 

12 

69, 737 

1,950 

5, 811 

163 

1945-46 

19 

70,460 

2,231 

3,  708 

117 

1947-48 

19 

72,940 

2,408 

3,839 

127 

1956-57 

16 

109, 108 

3,  368 

6,  756 

210.5 

1959-60 

17 

124,  867 

4,019 

7,345 

236.4 

1961-62 

18 

133, 747 

4,502 

7,430 

250.1 

1962-63 

18 

137,  700 

4,  789 

7,650 

266 

aCompiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
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administrative  personnel  increased  by  114.7  per  cent,  the  number  of 
district  supervising  inspectors  employed  by  the  Department  of  Education 
decreased  by  5.3  per  cent.  Although  regional  high  school  systems  have 
grown  in  number  and  have  been  excluded  from  the  supervising  inspectors' 
responsibilities,  and  the  level  of  teacher  training  has  been  raised,  it 
is  perplexing  to  see  the  development  which  has  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  supervising  inspectors  employed. 

During  recent  years,  it  has  become  mandatory  for  supervising 
inspectors  to  reside  in  their  supervisory  districts.  Section  53  of  The 
Education  Act ,  I960,  specifically  mentions  this  requirement.  It  seems 
that  in  the  past  supervising  inspectors  frequently  resided  in  the  more 
populous  areas  of  the  province  where  the  conveniences  of  town  and  city 
facilities  could  be  enjoyed.  It  was  felt  that  the  supervisor  would  be 
less  closely  associated  with  the  way  of  life  and  the  educational 
problems  of  his  district  while  he  could  be  classified  as  a  commuter. 
Hence,  in  the  interest  of  educational  efficiency,  the  clause  regarding 
place  of  residence  was  inserted  in  the  Act. 

III.  SUMMARY 

The  educational  system  of  the  province  of  Newfoundland  is  a 
comparatively  complex  one  with  five  denominational  school  systems 
operating  under  the  one  central  authority.  The  Council  of  Education, 
comprised  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  five  recognized  reli¬ 
gious  denominations,  the  Deputy  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Education, 
determines  educational  policy  at  the  provincial  level,  although  the 
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provincial  government  actually  controls  education.  This  system  of 
education  stemmed  from  the  so-called  voluntary  schools  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  when  schools  were  operated  by  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  societies. 

Although  the  central  authority  exercises  sufficient  control  over 
the  schools  to  ensure  that  certain  standards  are  achieved,  local  boards 
have  a  large  measure  of  control  in  education.  They  are  required  to 
provide  educational  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
school  districts;  they  must  decide  which  administrators,  teachers  and 
other  personnel  are  appointed  to  operate  their  schools  and  what  educa¬ 
tional  programs  are  to  be  offered  to  the  pupils  who  attend  them.  In 
these  and  other  ways,  boards  are  empowered  with  major  responsibilities. 

Within  this  framework,  the  supervising  inspector  exercises  his 
functions  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  five  chief  superintendents, 
depending  upon  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  inspector  and  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  boards  with  which  he  is  associated.  The 
position  arose  out  of  the  need  for  some  accounting  of  state  funds  being 
spent  on  education  and  to  provide  assistance  for  local  boards  in  making 
decisions  of  considerable  import. 

In  1843,  one  inspector  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
visiting  all  schools  established  or  supported  by  the  state;  however,  by 
1935  twelve  inspectors  had  been  appointed.  At  present,  although  there 
are  twenty-two  supervisory  districts,  only  eighteen  positions  are 
occupied.  While  provision  has  been  made  for  other  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  in  regional  and  central  high  school  systems,  it  is  perplexing  to 
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find  that  the  provincial  supervisory  staff  has  not  been  increased  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  fact  that  school  populations  have  been  rising 
rapidly  and  teaching  and  administrative  staffs  correspondingly. 


CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

In  this  chapter  the  literature  is  reviewed  with  three  general 
purposes  in  mind.  The  first  is  to  establish  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  statutory  provisions  which  govern  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  school  superintendents  in  Canada.  The  second 
purpose  is  to  determine  the  views  of  authorities  regarding  the  most 
appropriate  training  for  the  superint endency  and  the  functions  which 
they  consider  desirable  for  the  incumbent  of  this  position.  The  third 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  a  selected  number  of  related 
studies  which  may  have  some  significance  in  a  study  of  the  school 
superintendent  in  Newfoundland. 

I.  STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  GOVERNING  THE  PROVINCIALLY  APPOINTED 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CANADA 

A  comparison  of  the  Education  Acts  of  the  provinces  and  the 
Regulations  of  the  Lieutenant-Governors  in  Council  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  provincially  appointed  superintendent  or  inspector  reveals 
many  similarities  in  the  nature  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  super¬ 
intendents  in  each  of  the  provinces.  In  each  instance,  executive  and 
supervisory  functions  are  considered  to  be  of  primary  importance.  The 
superintendent  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  provisions  of  the 
school  statutes  and  departmental  regulations  are  enforced.  With  other 
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personnel,  he  is  also  required  to  engage  in  cooperative  activities 
directed  towards  the  improvement  of  instruction.  In  these  respects,  all 
superintendents  have  responsibilities  for  the  educational  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  differences  among  superintendents' 
responsibilities  and  duties  occur  in  the  area  of  their  relationships 
with  school  boards.  In  several  provinces,  the  school  superintendent  is 
regarded  as  the  educational  advisor  to  the  boards.  The  School  Acts  of 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  emphasize  the  superintendent's  advisory  function  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  school  board  policy.  This  function  of  the  superintendent, 
although  implied,  is  given  less  prominence  in  the  School  Acts  of 
Newfoundland,  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  Acts  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  state  that 
the  superintendent  should  attend  all  school  board  meetings,  and  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  the  superintendent  is  required  to  assist  the 
school  board  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  may,  in  practice,  become 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  This  latter  function  for  the  super¬ 
intendent  may  be  inferred  from  the  Publ i c  School s  Act  of  Ontario. 

It  is  clear  that  in  all  of  the  provinces  the  school  superinten¬ 
dent  is  required  to  perform  executive  duties  for  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  supervisory  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  local  boards  of  education.  In  several  provinces  he  is 
considered  to  be  the  educational  advisor  to  the  boards  with  which  he  is 
associated,  while  in  others  the  advisory  function  is  less  pronounced. 
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The  Acts  of  only  two  provinces  require  the  superintendent  to  assist  in 
the  execution  of  school  board  policy. 

Since  the  position  of  school  superintendent  is  one  involving 
educational  leadership  and  service,  it  s  eems  to  be  a  difficult  position 
to  define  accurately.  Even  with  precise  definition,  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  this  role  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  position,  and  the  expectations  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
associated.  Apart  from  ensuring  that  the  provisions  of  the  school  law 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  are  enforced,  the  legal 
authority  of  the  superintendent  must,  of  necessity,  be  limited  if  local 
government  in  education  is  to  operate  effectively. 

II.  TRAINING  FOR  THE  SUPER IN TENDENCY 


Pre- Service  Training 

In  the  past,  it  was  customary  in  Canada  to  require  prospective 
school  superintendents  to  have  a  broad  general  education  and  outstanding 
teaching  success.  Administrative  experience  as  a  school  principal  or  as 
an  assistant  principal  was  also  frequently  required.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  academic  qualifications  attained  by  superintendents  were 
lower  than  the  educational  achievements  of  some  principals  and  teachers. 
Hencley's  findings,  in  a  study  of  the  Alberta  divisional  and  county 
superintendent,  supported  this  point  and  led  him  to  conclude  that 
superintendents  should  probably  possess  both  the  leadership  qualities, 
and  the  training  necessary,  to  place  them  in  a  rank  equal  or  superior  to 
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those  of  the  personnel  whom  they  are  appointed  to  supervise .  In  a 
study  of  the  preparation  needs  of  superintendents  in  Saskatchewan, 

Ready  concluded  that  superintendents  who  had  received  training  for  the 
teaching  profession  without  specialized  training  for  the  superinten- 

,  O 

dency  were  inadequately  prepared  for  several  task  areas. 

The  literature  reveals  that  increasing  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  types  of  pre-service  and  in-service  training  most  desirable  for 
the  school  superintendent.  There  has  been  a  trend  towards  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  having  professionally  trained  personnel  in 
this  position.  Learning  the  work  of  a  superintendent  by  doing  it  is 
considered  to  be  too  much  of  a  trial-and-error  process.  Since  the 
various  forms  of  competence  required  by  the  superintendent  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  known  to  be  provided  for  in  university  programs,  it  is 
suggested  in  the  literature  that  administrative  training  should  be  a 
requirement  for  the  superintendent. 

Preparation  programs  for  school  administrators  were  discussed  by 
a  panel  at  the  Banff  Regional  Conference  of  School  Administrators,  held 
in  April,  1959.  At  that  time,  Byrne  made  these  points  on  the  training 

needs  of  the  provincial  superintendent: 

1.  The  superintendent  must  be  trained  and  prepared  to  work  in 
the  field  of  personnel  administration  which  includes  that  of  super¬ 
vision.  The  business  of  inter-personal  relationships  seems  to  be 
the  most  significant  part  of  the  superintendent's  job.  He  should 
be  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  social  psychology  and  sociology. 


Is.  P.  Hencley,  "A  Descriptive  Survey  of  the  Alberta  Divisional 
and  County  School  Superintendent"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  1958),  p.  116. 

o 

L.  M.  Ready,  "The  Preparation  Needs  of  Superintendents  in  Large 
Administrative  Units  in  Saskatchewan"  (unpublished  Doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion,  University  of  Alberta,  1961),  p.  149. 
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2.  The  second  aspect  of  his  training  should  be  a  broad  under¬ 
standing  and  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  school  as  a  social  insti¬ 
tution.  He  needs  to  know  a  great  deal  about  education  including 
the  history  and  background  of  the  public  system  of  education  in 
Canada.  He  should  have  a  well-thought-out,  well  conceived  philo¬ 
sophy  of  education  and  should  understand  contemporary  society. 

He  should  know  a  good  deal  about  the  discipline  of  psychology 
which  provides  him  with  insight  into  the  way  children  learn. 

3.  There  is  certain  technical  knowledge  and  skill  that  the 
superintendent  should  possess.  He  should  be  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  public  finance  and  economics,  and  in  the  structure 
of  business  in  modern  society.  He  needs  to  have  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  budget  construction  and  should  be  knowledge¬ 
able  about  school  buildings. 

4.  Having  a  specialty  in  education  is  important.  It  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  is  scholarly  in  his  interests  and  that  he  is 
competent  to  the  point  of  expertness  in  a  particular  discipline. ^ 

Ready  describes  various  approaches  to  the  preparation  of  superin¬ 
tendents  including  the  interdisciplinary  approach,  human  relations 
training,  the  development  of  a  theory  of  administration,  and  others. 

He  concludes  that  ideal  preparation  would  exhibit  two  qualities: 

J.  It  would  enable  the  superintendent  to  recognize  the  signi¬ 
ficant  tasks  which  must  be  performed. 

2.  It  would  equip  the  superintendent  with  the  theory,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  skill  necessary  for  the  competent  performance  of  these 
significant  tasks.^ 

Flower  believes  that  Canadians  can  look  forward  to  a  greater 
emphasis  on  professional  training  for  the  superintendency,  when  quali¬ 
fications  for  a  superintendent's  position  will  include  certification 
based  on  graduate  work  beyond  the  master's  level  and  embracing  an 


3 

Division  of  Educational  Administration,  Projects  in  Canadian 
School  Administration  (Edmonton:  Division  of  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  1959),  pp.  30-36. 

4 

Ready,  ojo.  cit .  ,  p.  57. 
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internship."  Referring  to  the  preparation  needs  of  the  American  superin¬ 
tendent,  Reeves  states  that  a  school  superintendent  should  be  trained  as 
a  school  administrator,  preferably  at  the  doctoral  level,  but  as  a 
minimum,  to  one  year  of  graduate  study  represented  by  a  master's 
degree.  He  points  up  the  fact  that  the  mere  level  of  training,  per  se, 
is  not  the  important  thing,  but  training  in  administering  a  school 
system  where  supervision,  personnel  administration,  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  physical  plant  administration  are  emphasized*.^ 

According  to  Ross,  the  superintendent 's  job  is  becoming  more 
demanding  of  high  level  professional  training  because  of  increased 
technology  in  classroom  management,  high  public  expectations  of  schools, 
and  increased  knowledge  about  school  systems  resulting  from  serious 
research. ^ 

The  present  usual  minimum  qualifications  for  initial  appointment 
as  a  superintendent  in  Canada,  according  to  Flower,  include  certifica¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher,  and  successful  teaching  experience  plus  experience  in 
an  administrative  capacity.  A  graduate  degree  is  customary  in  most  pro¬ 
vinces  while  two  provinces  require  graduate  study  in  school  law  and 

^G.  E.  Flower,  "Professional  Growth  of  the  Superintendent,"  The 
Canadian  Superintendent ,  R.  H.  Wallace  (editor)  (Toronto:  The  Ryerson 
Press,  1959),  p.  61. 

6C.  E.  Reeves,  School  Boards — Their  Status,  Functions  and 
Activities  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954),  p.  240. 

^D.  H.  Ross,  Some  Arguments  for  Requiring  _a  More  Rigorous  Pre¬ 
paration  for  Chief  School  Administrators  (Albany,  N.Y. :  The  Co-operative 
Development  of  Public  School  Administration,  Administrative  Center, 

State  Education  Department,  1954),  p.  23. 
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.  .  8 
supervision. 


In-Service  Training 

The  literature  not  only  reveals  the  importance  of  adequate  pre- 
service  administrative  training  for  the  superintendent  but  also  empha¬ 
sizes  in-service  training  requirements.  The  thirtieth  yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  The  American  School 
Suoerintendencv,  stresses  the  significance  of  in-service  training  in 
this  way: 

A  member  of  a  profession  has  only  begun  preparation  for  his  work 
when  he  completes  the  prescribed  pre-service  professional  education. 
New  insights,  knowledge  and  skills  are  continually  evolving  in  all 
professions  as  a  result  of  research  and  practice.  Only  by  constant 
study  can  he  keep  abreast  of  these  new  developments.  If  he  fails 
to  use  them,  the  quality  of  his  work  will  drop  below  the  standards 
which  a  professional  worker  is  expected  to  maintain. 9 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  lists  eleven  devices 

for  in-service  growth,  among  which  are  included:  informal,  non  structured 

organizations,  research  participation,  public  speaking,  learning  from 

teachers  and  other  colleagues,  cultural  activities,  university  teaching, 

university  offerings  and  independent  professional  reading.  It  concludes 

with  the  assertion  that  independent  professional  reading  remains  the 

chief  in-service  resource  for  the  school  administrator. ^  Moore 


Q 

Flower,  jcjo.  cit .  ,  pp.  58-59. 

^ American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Thirtieth  Year¬ 
book,  The  American  School  Suoerintendencv  (Washington  6,  D.C.:  National 
Education  Association,  1952),  p.  410. 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Professional 
Administrators  for  America ' s  Schools,  Thirty-Eighth  Yearbook  (Washington, 
D.C.:  National  Education  Association,  I960),  pp.  92-99. 
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describes  some  of  the  new  approaches  to  the  in-service  education  of 
school  administrators  resulting  from  the  CPEA  movement.  These  include 
an  in-service  technique  called  intervisitation  where  school  administra¬ 
tors  visit  other  school  systems  and  compare  practices;  a  "clinic" 
approach  using  one  school  system  for  an  evaluation  of  practices;  work¬ 
shops  and  conferences  built  around  case  studies;  changes  in  conference 
procedures  using  such  techniques  as  role-playing  demonstrations;  and 
group  research  projects. H  Flower  reports  on  a  C.E.A.  survey  of 
superintendents  '  in-service  activities  in  Canada,  which  revealed  that 

numerous  conferences,  conventions  and  other  in-service  activities  are 

1 2 

forming  part  of  the  training  program. 

Qualifications  for  the  Superintendencv 

The  literature  indicates  that  specific  administrative  training  is 
desirable  for  the  school  superintendent  and  that  superintendents  should 
probably  possess  a  graduate  degree.  At  the  present  time  a  graduate 
degree  is  becoming  customary  for  the  position  in  Canada.  In  addition  to 
this  level  of  formal  training,  an  active  in-service  training  program  is 
also  necessary  if  school  administrators  are  to  benefit  from  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  field. 


^H.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Studies  in  School  Administration  (Washington, 
D.C. :  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1957),  pp.  99-100. 

1  9 

Flower,  ojo.  cit .  .  p.  60. 
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III.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  EFFECTIVE  ADMINISTRATION 

Executive  Status  of  Provincial! v  Appointed  Superintendent 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  school  superintendent  are 
determined  by  legislative  enactment,  school  board  policy,  professional 
opinion,  the  nature  of  the  administrator  himself  and  local  tradition.  As 
a  line  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  superintendent  is 
free  to  pursue  his  executive  duties  for  the  Department  acting  within  the 
authority  of  his  position.  His  leadership  role,  however,  is  less  clearly 
defined  and  some  variance  exists  among  the  provinces  in  the  statutory 
provisions  governing  his  responsibilities  for  educational  leadership. 

In  spite  of  the  indeterminate  standing  of  the  superintendent  in  law,  and 
the  differences  in  statutory  provisions  governing  his  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  various  provinces,  writers  seem  to  be  in  agreement  on 
the  functions  which  should  be  encompassed  in  the  superintendent's 
position. 

Authorities  contend  that  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  profes¬ 
sional  execution  of  local  educational  policies.  Since  the  effectiveness 
of  a  school  system  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  educational  goals  are 
being  reached,  the  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  upon  professional 
knowledge  in  executing  school  board  policy  may  well  be  overdue. 

School  boards  must  comply  with  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
central  authority  to  ensure  that  minimum  standards  are  attained  and  they 
must  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  area  which  they  serve. 

Since  school  boards  generally  exercise  considerable  responsibility  for 
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educational  efficiency  in  their  local  areas,  the  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  desirable  for  efficient  and  effective  operation  of  local  boards  has 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  literature. 

Lorimer  contends  that  the  fundamental  need  of  a  school  system  is 
an  administrative  structure  that  facilitates  effective  instruction  in 
the  classroom.  He  feels  that  such  diverse  activities  as  engaging 
teachers,  planning  and  maintaining  an  adequate  physical  plant,  pro¬ 
curing  sufficient  and  satisfactory  supplies,  organizing  an  efficient 

transportation  system,  and  developing  an  effective  educational  program 

1 3 

require  the  services  of  an  executive  officer  who  is  an  educator. 

Flower  and  Stewart  compare  the  functions  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  past  to  the  service  function  of  the  superintendent  today  and  state 
that  the  superintendent  is  something  of  both  policy-maker  and  executive; 
policy-maker  in  that  he  advises  the  board  on  effective  policies  and 
executive  in  the  sense  that  he  takes  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
executing  them.-*-1 * * 4  Sharp  contends  that  the  duties  of  a  school  board 
resemble  those  of  an  industrial  board  of  directors.  He  suggests  that  the 
function  of  the  local  board  should  be  chiefly  policy-making  like  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  industrial  organization.  If  the  board  assumes 
executive  functions,  rather  than  delegating  them  to  an  executive,  the 

1  ? 

W.  C.  Lorimer,  "Administration  for  Effective  Education,"  The 
Canadian  Superintendent.  R.  H.  Wallace  (editor)  (Toronto:  The  Ryerson 
Press,  1959),  p.  54. 

14 

G.  E.  Flower  and  F.  K.  Stewart,  Leadership  in  Action:  The 
Superintendent  of  School s  in  Canada  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  1958), 
Introduction,  xiv. 
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administrative  system  is  likely  to  be  less  effective,  A  survey 
report  on  school  administration  in  the  County  of  Sturgeon,  Alberta, 
suggests  that  the  school  committee  re-define  its  functions  so  as  to  place 
major  emphasis  on  policy-making  and  appraisal  of  school  operation  by 
giving  greater  executive  responsibility  to  the  provincial  superintendent 
as  well  as  to  other  administrative  officers.'*’  Ideally,  it  seems  that 
school  boards  should  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  formulation  of 
educational  policies  and  should  delegate  executive  functions  to  their 
superintendents  and  staffs. 

Although  American  literature  on  the  school  superintendency  refers 
to  locally  appointed  superintendents,  it  is  felt  that  much  of  what  has 
been  written  can  be  equally  applicable  to  provincially  appointed  superin¬ 
tendents.  Writing  on  the  American  superintendency,  Hagman  states  that 
the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  records  a  sufficient 
number  of  serious  cases  of  board  interference  with  school  operations 
which  were  professional  in  nature  to  establish  the  principle  that  lay 
interference  in  executive  functions  is  undesirable.'*"^  Grieder,  Pierce 
and  Rosenstengel  point  out  that  the  school  board  should  plan,  legislate, 

15 

R.  F.  Sharp,  "Making  the  Administrative  System  Work,"  Leader¬ 
ship  in  Action:  The  Superintendent  of  School s  in  Canada  (Toronto:  W. 

J.  Gage  Ltd.,  1958),  p.  144. 

1 6 

The  Division  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of 
Alberta,  Administration  in  the  County  of  Sturgeon  #15  (Edmonton:  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Educational  Administration,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Alberta,  1962),  p.  17. 

"^H.  L.  Hagman,  The  Administration  of  the  American  Public  School s 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  109. 
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evaluate,  interpret  and  occasionally  sit  in  a  judicial  capacity,  but  that 
the  superintendent  should  execute.  They  further  state  that  since  legis¬ 
lation  guides  administration,  those  who  legislate  must  know  what  adminis¬ 
tration  requires  for  its  support,  and  administration  must  be  guided  by 

I  O 

legislation;  hence  a  reciprocal  relationship  is  required. 

Very  often  school  boards  have  been  apprehensive  in  relinquishing 
administrative  control  to  the  school  superintendent.  The  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  uses  these  words  to  describe  such 
apprehension: 

Unfortunately,  in  some  of  the  smallest  districts — districts  that 
are  far  too  small  to  be  organized  as  independent  school  systems — 
the  board  tends  to  assume  the  executive  function,  especially  with 
respect  to  purchasing,  budget  preparation,  and  business,  and  to 
relegate  to  the  superintendent  only  the  co-ordination  and  super¬ 
vision  of  instruction. 


Engelhardt,  describing  the  American  superintendency  some  thirty  years 

ago,  claimed  that  the  relationships  which  then  existed  between  the  school 

superintendent  and  the  local  board  of  education  were  the  results  of  many 

years  of  conscious  development,  since  school  boards  very  slowly  and 

apprehensively  relinquished  administrative  control  in  spite  of  attempts 

20 

by  educational  leaders  to  improve  school  management. 

Finlay  found  that  school  boards  in  Alberta  expected  superintendents 


18C.  Grieder,  T.  M.  Pierce,  and  W.  E.  Rosenstengel ,  Public  School 
Administration  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1961),  p.  126. 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  The  American 
School  Superintendencv  (Washington  6,  D.C. :  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1952),  p.  101. 

20F.  Engelhardt,  Public  School  Organization  and  Administration 
(New  York:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1931),  p.  84. 
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to  act  as  executive  officers  of  the  boards  in  the  areas  of  instructional 

leadership,  selection  and  management  of  professional  personnel,  and  to 

some  extent  in  the  management  of  pupil  personnel;  however,  in  several 

task  areas,  boards  themselves,  preferred  to  act  as  the  administrators, 

21 

especially  in  the  area  of  finance.  Hencley  also  found  that  school 
boards  in  Alberta  were  actively  engaging  superintendents  in  executive 
duties.  He  concluded  that  boards  are  accepting  the  idea  that  time  and 

professional  knowledge  are  necessary  in  activating  educational  plans 

•  •  22 
and  policies. 


Unitary  Leadership 

It  is  suggested  in  the  literature  that  the  principle  of  unitary 
leadership  should  be  observed  in  large  units  of  administration,  where 
business  administrators  and  other  personnel  are  employed  by  boards  of 
education.  That  one  executive  officer  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  board  for  all  phases  of  school  operation  is  expressed  by  Sharp  in 
these  words: 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  educational  authorities  that  an 
organization  operates  most  successfully  under  one  head.  It  matters 
not  whether  that  head  be  called  a  director,  a  superintendent,  or  an 
inspector.  Where  more  than  one  executive  official  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  board,  that  body  must  assume  the  task  of  co-or¬ 
dinating  the  activities  of  its  executive  officers. ^3 

Flower  supports  the  principle  of  unitary  leadership  whereby  an 


9 1 

J.  H.  Finlay,  "Expectations  of  School  Boards  for  the  Role  of 
the  Provincially  Appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Alberta"  (un¬ 
published  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1961),  p.  105. 

22  22 

Hencley,  ojo.  cit .  ,  p.  114.  °Sharp,  ojd.  cit . .  p.  145. 
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organization  has  a  chief  executive  officer.  He  says,  "Centralized  con¬ 
trol  and  responsibility  within  an  organization  is  widely  accepted  in 

24 

theory  and  practice  as  a  first  principle  of  efficient  management." 

In  a  multiple  executive  organization,  with  two  or  more  co-ordinate 
officials,  each  responsible  to  the  board,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
conflict,  or  a  lack  of  congruence  in  expectations,  developing  in  their 
relationships.  Matson  concluded  that  there  was  considerable  conflict 
in  the  executive  function  of  superintendents  and  secretary-treasurers  in 
the  large  school  units  of  Alberta. 2b 

Authorities  regard  the  execution  or  implementation  of  school 
board  policy  as  being  essentially  professional  in  nature  and  a  primary 
function  of  the  school  superintendent.  School  boards  should  perform 
their  legislative  functions  but  should  delegate  executive  functions, 
where  possible,  to  the  provincially  appointed  school  administrator. 

IV.  THE  PROVINCIALLY  APPOINTED  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

The  Superintendent  as  a,  Professional  Advisor 

A  number  of  treatises,  which  are  to  be  examined  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  on  theory  and  practice  in  superintendent-board  relationships  and 
superintendent-department  of  education  relationships,  stress  giving 

94 

G.  E.  Flower,  "School  Administration  Has  Come  of  Age,"  School 
Progress ,  XVII  (April-May,  1958),  33. 

25 

0.  L.  Matson,  "Conflict  in  the  Executive  Function  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Large  School  Units  of  Alberta"  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1964),  pp.  74-80. 
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advice  on  educational  policies  as  a  primary  and  continuing  function  of 
the  superintendent.  The  potential  role  of  the  superintendent  as  a 
policy-maker  has  probably  been  obscured  in  practice  by  the  focus  of 
attention  on  the  department  of  education  and  boards  of  education  as 
instrumental  in  determining  educational  policy.  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  define  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  applicable  in  every 
situation,  a  place  is  left  for  individuality  and  originality  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  in  policy  implementation.  The  superinten¬ 
dent's  potential  role  in  policy-making,  however,  should  not  be  under¬ 
emphasized.  Peterson  quotes  Flower  on  this  point  in  these  words: 

The  nub  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  inspector,  or  whatever  he  may  be  called,  is  a  full¬ 
time  professional  educator  with  a  leadership  role  to  perform. 

He  must,  of  course,  carry  out  policies  laid  down  by  the  Department 
or  the  local  board,  but  surely,  as  a  full-time  professional 
leader,  he  has  a  responsibility  to  influence  the  formation  of 
these  policies  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  If  he  does  not  see 
needs,  who  will?  Assuming  that  he  does  see  and  that  he  does 
know,  to  what  end  if  he  does  not  say  so  by  way  of  advice  to  the 
policy-makers?^ 


Citing  H.  B.  Brown,  Peterson  continues: 


Formulation  of  local  educational  policy  is  a  three-way  proposi¬ 
tion  including  the  board,  the  superintendent  and  the  principals 
with  their  staffs.  Policy  proposals,  whether  they  be  for  new 
features  or  adaptations  of  existing  ones  may,  and  should,  arise 
from  any  of  these  three  sources.  Furthermore,  the  final  shaping 
and  adoption  of  policy  should  only  be  arrived  at  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  and  pooling  of  the  considered  judgement  of  all  three 
principal  agents  who  will  be  responsible  for  its  successful  imple¬ 
mentation.  In  practice,  it  generally  happens  that  more  frequently 
than  not  policy  proposals  will  originate  with  the  superintendent.^7 


^E.  G.  Peterson,  "The  Superintendent  and  Educational  Policy," 
The  Canadian  Superintendent  (Toronto:  The  Ryerson  Press,  1959),  p.  22. 

^ ^Ibid . ,  p .  25 . 
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Referring  to  the  leadership  role  of  the  school  superintendent,  Goldring 
states  his  views  in  this  way: 

In  addition  to  instruction,  it  is  the  superintendent's  major 
responsibility  to  plan  and  administer  education  in  the  area,  so 
that  as  far  as  possible  all  children  will  receive  adequate  educa¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  modern  concepts  of  growth,  development, 
and  instructional  policies.  Inevitably,  he  is  required  to  give 
advice  and  information  to  his  board  and  to  the  public  at  large.28 

Elliott,  while  suggesting  that  the  superintendent  employed  by  one 
board  would  probably  operate  with  greater  authority,  nevertheless  feels 
that  the  provincially  appointed  inspector  must  work  as  an  advisor  and 

on 

leader  to  his  boards. 

Writing  on  the  American  superintendency,  Grieder,  Pierce  and 
Rosenstengel ,  in  attempting  to  point  up  the  strategic  position  of  the 
superintendent  as  a  policy-maker,  emphasize  the  professional  assistance 
which  he  can  render  in  this  way: 

It  is  perfectly  correct  for  the  superintendent  to  participate 
in  policy-making  and,  in  fact,  this  should  be  expected  of  him 
because  of  his  special  knowledge  and  preparation.  .  .  .A  board 
has  authority,  of  course,  to  formulate  policies  and  pass  motions 
to  give  policies  effect  on  its  own  initiative,  by-passing  the 
superintendent.  This  should  not  occur  since  it  nullifies  the 
potential  contribution  that  the  administrator  is  or  should  be 
qualified  to  make.28 

The  twenty-fourth  yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  supports  this  view  in  these  words: 


28C.  C.  Goldring,  "The  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  a  Local 
Leader,"  Leadership  in  Action,  edited  by  Flower  and  Stewart  (Toronto: 
W.  J.  Gage,  Ltd.,  1958),  pp.  90-91. 

29C.  M.  Elliott,  "The  Superintendent's  Work  With  Groups,"  The 
Canadian  Superintendent ,  R.  H.  Wallace  (editor)  (Toronto:  The  Ryerson 
Press,  1959),  p.  37. 

30 

Grieder,  Pierce  and  Rosenstengel,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  143. 


. 
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In  all  properly  organized  and  operated  school  systems  the  board 
receives  professional  advice  from  the  superintendent  in  connection 
with  its  legislative  functions.  The  board  holds  final  power  on 
all  legislative  decisions,  but  in  practice  most  suggestions  for 
policies  to  be  adopted  are  likely  to  come  from  the  superintendent. 

.  .  .The  superintendent  of  schools  is  prepared  not  only  to  give 
counsel  to  the  board  on  policies  initiated  by  the  board,  or  on  the 
revision  of  policies  previously  established,  but  he  is  trained  for 
proposing  policies  on  his  own  initiative. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  among  educators  and  others 
that  the  superintendent  or  inspector  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the 
formulation  of  local  educational  policy;  however,  there  is  evidence  to 
indicate  that  at  least  in  some  areas  of  Canada  this  function  is  being 
performed  inadequately.  Describing  the  leadership  role  of  the  school 
inspector  in  Ontario,  Simpson  summarized  the  situation  of  rural  areas  as 
follows: 

The  department  inspector's  relationships  with  school  boards  and 
trustees  at  the  present  time  is  fraught  with  frustrations  resulting 
from  the  inherent  weakness  in  the  small  district  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Because  the  power  of  such  small  unit  boards  if  unwisely 
used  can  upset  the  best  plans  of  other  educational  leaders,  the 
department  inspector  must  attempt  to  give  more  positive  leadership 
than  that  provided  by  the  occasional  visit  at  the  time  of  school 
inspection  or  during  consideration  of  special  problems. ^ 


Reluctance  of  Boards  to  Solicit  Advice 

Although  school  boards  have  the  right  to  expect  educational 
leadership  from  the  superintendent,  the  danger  exists  that  they  may 


31 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  School  Boards  in 
Action,  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook  (Washington  6,  D.C. :  National  Education 
Association,  1946),  pp.  52-53. 

on 

D.  W.  Simpson,  "The  Leadership  Role  of  the  County  Inspector," 
Leadership  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction,  Thirteenth  Yearbook  of 
the  Ontario  School  Inspectors'  Association  (Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark 
Publishing  Company,  1957),  p.  26. 
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ignore  the  potential  professional  guidance  available-  Althouse  stated 
that  because  of  the  danger  of  ignoring  the  superintendent  in  settling 
policy  at  the  local  and  provincial  levels,  the  C. E. A. -Kellogg  Project 
focussed  its  attention  not  only  on  training  superintendents  to  think 
clearly  about  educational  policy,  but  also  on  creating  an  awareness  by 
Ministers  of  Education  and  members  of  school  boards  of  the  professional 
advice  which  can  be  rendered  by  superintendents.  In  this  respect,  a 
study  by  Roebothan  of  Anglican  school  boards  in  Newfoundland  revealed 
that  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the  boards  surveyed  mentioned  the  super- 
vising  inspector  as  a  source  of  professional  guidance.0  On  the  other 
hand,  Finlay's  study  of  the  expectations  of  school  board  members  for  the 
provincially  appointed  school  superintendent  in  Alberta  showed  that 
boards  expect  the  superintendent  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  several  of  their  administrative  tasks  and  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  several  others. ^ 

The  literature  suggests  that  since  the  welfare  of  education 
depends  upon  the  soundness  of  policies  adopted  at  the  provincial  and 
local  levels,  it  is  essential  that  professional  knowledge  should  be 
available  and  utilized  in  determining  policies.  The  superintendent  or 
inspector  should  provide  the  professional  assistance  required. 

33j.  g.  Althouse,  "The  Inspector  of  Schools,  Executive  and  Policy- 
Maker,  "  Leadership  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction,  Thirteenth  Yearbook, 
Ontario  School  Inspectors'  Association  (Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1957),  p.  5. 

34C.  W.  Roebothan,  "A  Study  of  the  Operation  of  Anglican  School 
Boards  in  Newfoundland,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of 

Alberta,  1962),  p.  105. 

^Finlay,  ojd.  cit .  ,  pp.  101-102. 
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V.  THE  PROVINCI ALLY  APPOINTED  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Supervision  of  instruction  is  emphasized  in  the  literature  as  an 
essential  function  in  organizing  for  effective  educational  administra¬ 
tion.  McNerney  states  that  a  definite  program  for  the  supervision  of  the 
educational  process  is  necessary  if  the  educational  personnel  in  a 
system  are  to  function  effectively.^  Grieder,  Pierce  and  Rosenstengel 
emphasize  the  fact  that  since  the  basic  function  of  school  systems  is  to 
provide  programs  of  instruction,  through  which  educational  purposes  can 
be  realized,  such  services  as  buildings,  supplies  and  equipment  are 

secondary  to  effective  teaching  and  to  an  effective  instructional 

37 

program,  both  of  which  are  interdependent. 

Nature  o f  Instructional  Supervision 

Supervision  has  gone  through  evolutionary  stages  during  the  past 
half  century.  Byrne  states  that  during  the  first  two  decades  of  this 
century,  emphasis  was  on  control,  and  supervision  was  regarded  as  a 
regulatory  function.  Teacher  improvement  followed  as  the  main  purpose 
of  supervision,  and  finally  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  improvement  of 

no 

the  total  learning  situation.  Boulanger  contrasts  the  older  and 

T.  McNerney,  Educational  Supervision  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  8. 

3  7 

Grieder,  _et  a_l,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  261. 

^®T.  C.  Byrne,  "Supervision  as  Curriculum  Development,"  Canadian 
Education,  XII  (September,  1957),  40. 
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newer  approaches  to  instructional  supervision  in  this  way: 

The  old  narrow  idea  of  supervision  under  the  form  of  visits 
which  were  too  brief,  of  obsequious  and  old  fashioned  ceremonial, 
haphazard  conferences,  opinions  imposed  on  the  teacher  by 
authority,  has  had  its  day.  The  new  idea  about  inspection  resides 
in  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  whole  teaching  situation  and 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupil,  all  conditioned  by  the  needs  of 
the  environment  and  according  to  an  appropriate  program  in  which 
the  inspector  participates,  a  stimulus  rather  than  a  constraint . ^ 

The  new  approach  to  supervision  is  stated  very  descriptively  in  a  report 

of  the  C.E.A.  Short  Course  in  these  words: 

Traditionally,  supervision  has  been  inspectoral  in  nature  and 
limited  in  scope  to  classroom  activities.  More  recently,  however, 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  the  teacher  to  the  teaching  process 
and  to  the  pupil;  from  inspection  and  teacher  rating  to  leadership 
and  to  evaluation  of  the  whole  learning  situation;  from  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  classroom  to  all  those  factors  both  in  school  and  out 
that  might  affect  the  learning  situation,  and  from  the  giving  of  a 
few  specialized  techniques,  to  helping  teachers  to  identify,  to 
isolate,  to  analyze,  and  to  solve  their  problems.4^ 

In  more  recent  years,  the  tendency  has  been  for  supervision  to 
become  a  co-operative  enterprise  where  supervisors  and  teachers  work 
together  to  evaluate  their  contribution  to  pupil  education. 


Need  for  Supervision 

There. is  a  continuous  need  for  instructional  supervision  even 
when  the  level  of  teaching  has  been  raised  to  a  fairly  high  standard. 
Reeder  contends  that  supervision  as  a  compensation  for  inadequate 
training  is  but  one  valid  argument  for  its  use.  Since  pedagogical 


^T.  Boulanger,  "The  Changing  Role  of  the  School  Inspector," 
Leadership  in  Action:  The  Superintendent  of  School s  in  Canada  (Toronto: 

W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1958),  p.  132. 

^Canadian  Education  Association,  Report  of  the  1954  Short  Course: 
Educational  Leadership  in  the  Superintendenc v  (Toronto:  1954),  p.  38. 
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theory  and  instructional  practice  are  in  a  period  of  rapid  change,  and 
since  a  need  exists  for  experimentation,  he  feels  that  supervision  should 
be  a  continuous  process. 4^  A  C.E.A.  Short  Course  report  listed  the 
following  purposes  of  supervision: 

1.  The  improvement  of  instruction  and  learning; 

2.  The  growth  of  the  professional  status  of  the  teacher; 

3.  The  co-ordination  of  the  total  instructional  effort  of  all 
teachers  within  the  school  systems; 

4.  The  co-ordination  of  educational  experiences  in  the  school, 
the  home  and  the  community; 

5.  The  provision  of  a  learning  environment  in  keeping  with  the 
educational  philosophy  and  the  instructional  practices  employed; 

6.  The  provision  of  educational  leadership  as  a  continuing 
feature  of  educational  service. 4^ 

The  need  for  supervision,  however,  is  probably  more  pronounced  in 
rural  schools  than  in  urban  schools  since  ineffective  teaching  is  pro¬ 
bably  more  characteristic  of  the  small  school.,  The  National  Education 
Association  Research  Bulletin  lists  these  important  factors  contributing 
to  ineffective  teaching  in  rural  areas:  insufficient  teacher  preparation 
and  experience;  teachers  who  cling  to  outworn,  obsolete  procedures; 
salaries  so  low  that  satisfactory  work  cannot  be  expected;  lack  of 
professional  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  rapid  teacher  turn¬ 
over  in  rural  schools.4^  Malmberg  guotes  a  study  carried  out  by  Noll  in 
South  Dakota  in  which  he  found  that  there  were  many  rural  teachers  with 
less  than  one  year  of  academic  preparation  and  that  there  was  an  annual 


41Eo  H.  Reeder,  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1953),  pp.  29-35. 

42  ... 

Canadian  Education  Association,  ojo.  cit . ,  pp.  39-42. 

^National  Education  Association,  Research  Bulletin,  "Progress  in 
Rural  Education,"  XVIII  (September,  1940),  167. 
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turnover  of  21  per  cent  among  rural  teachers  as  contrasted  with  9.5  per 

cent  for  town  and  city  teachers.44  Jacobson,  Reavis  and  Logsdon  quote 

studies  which  support  those  findings.  They  stress  the  urgent  need  for 

45 

adequate  supervisory  practices  in  the  rural  school. 

Teachers  sometimes  have  a  greater  potential  than  they  use.  Many 
factors  prevent  them  from  utilizing  all  of  their  skills  and  abilities, 
including  lack  of  vision,  past  experience,  community  pressure,  lack  of 
adjustment  in  human  relations  and  an  inability  to  evaluate  their  work. 
Supervision  can  help  to  release  their  potentials  and  improve  their 
educational  accomplishments. 

The  Superintendent  1 s  Responsibilities  for  Supervision 

Instructional  supervision  is  regarded  by  authorities  as  the  most 
important  function  of  the  incumbent  of  the  superintendency,  since  it  is 
the  most  direct  means  of  facilitating  the  teaching-learning  situation, 
towards  which,  all  aspects  of  the  administrative  process  are  directed. 
Riddell  states  that  it  is  very  easy  for  the  superintendent  or  inspector 
to  become  so  involved  in  detail,  with  added  duties,  that  the  larger  and 
more  significant  issues  are  passed  over  and  little  time  remains  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  and  program  development.  A  C.E.A.  Short 

44Harvey  Malmberg,  "The  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of  Instruction 
in  the  Regional  High  School  Districts  of  New  Brunswick"  (unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1959),  p.  11. 

4^P.  B.  Jacobson,  W.  C.  Reavis  and  J.  D.  Logsdon,  Duties  of  School 
Principals,  2nd  edition  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc..,  1951),  p.  489. 

4^R.  A.  Riddell,  "The  Supervising  Official  and  Improvement  in 
Teaching,"  Leadership  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction,  Thirteenth 
Yearbook,  Ontario  School  Inspectors'  Association  (Toronto:  Copp  Clark 
Co.,  1957),  p.  20. 
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Course  report  on  the  superintendency  suggests  that  while  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  mainly  responsible  for  supervisory  activities  in  the  small 
school,  he  can  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  professional  growth  of  the 
principal  and  should  delegate  various  supervisory  responsibilities  to 
himo  In  larger  schools,  principals  should  assume  major  responsibilities 
for  the  supervisory  program;  however,  the  superintendent  should  direct 
this  undertaking  by  developing  a  desire  to  supervise  by  the  principal, 
by  securing  adequate  supervisory  time  for  the  principal  through  per¬ 
suading  the  board  of  the  need,  and  by  assisting  the  principal  in  working 
out  the  supervisory  program. 47 

Writing  on  the  American  superintendency,  Grieder,  Pierce  and 
Rosenstengel  state  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  the  official 
director  of  instruction  and  must  assume  leadership  in  this  area. 

Although  he  may  delegate  certain  responsibilities  to  other  personnel, 
he  is  still  held  accountable  for  the  instructional  program-  The 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  regards  the  function  of 
instructional  supervision  as  being  of  paramount  importance  for  the  school 
superintendent.^  Schmidt  states  that  in  the  small  school  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  supervision  rests  solely  with  the  superintendent.  He  states 
his  views  in  this  way: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  superintendent  to  hold  group 
teachers'  meetings  with  both  secondary  and  elementary  teachers 

4  Canadian  Education  Association,  ojd.  cit. ,  pp.  30-48. 

^Grieder,  et.  aj^,  ojo.  cit.,  p»  265. 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  The  American 
School  Superintendency,  Thirtieth  Yearbook  (Washington  6,  D.C.s  Nation¬ 
al  Education  Association,  1952),  p.  226. 
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participating  and  with  either  group  alone  when  the  situation 
warrants  such  a  division;  to  seek  the  aid  of  teachers  in  locating 
and  solving  instructional  problems;  to  give  special  attention  to 
inexperienced  teachers  by  more  personal  conferences;  to  follow 
a  planned  program  of  supervision  during  the  school  year  and  to 
encourage  teachers  to  experiment  with  new  teaching  methods.^ 

He  apparently  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  training  of  the  small  school 

principal  and  the  time  available  for  instructional  supervision  are  both 

of  a  limited  nature. 

While  the  superintendent  may  delegate  certain  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  others,  instructional  supervision  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  his  primary  functions.  Young  puts  it  this  way:  "If  we  are  to  be 
worthy  of  the  place  we  hold,  we  must  do  the  jobs  in  the  order  of  their 

importance.  Certainly  neglect  of  the  supervisory  program  is  unjusti- 

5 1 

fiable  from  any  approach." 


Time  Devoted  to  Supervision 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  available,  as  a  result  of 
several  formal  studies,  to  conclude  that  instructional  supervision  has 
received  inadequate  attention  in  some  areas  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  past.  In  1946,  Miller  conducted  a  Canada-wide  study  of 
supervision  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  optimum  load  for  super¬ 
visors  of  each  type.  The  study  showed  considerable  differences  among 
the  provinces  in  supervisory  loads  and  generally  too  little  time  for  the 

50Ralph  L.  W.  Schmidt,  "Supervisory  Responsibilities  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  in  Elementary  Grades  of  Small  School  Systems,"  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision,  XXIX  (January,  1953),  33-34. 

51 

C.  M.  Young,  "From  a  Superintendent  to  Superintendents," 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XXXI  (March,  1945),  180. 
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prescribed  duties.  The  assumption  of  extra  administrative  duties  seemed 
to  encroach  upon  the  supervisors'  time  to  such  an  extent  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  instructional  supervision  could  not  be  performed  as  effectively 
as  it  had  been  previously.  Hencley  supported  the  latter  finding  in 
his  study  of  the  Alberta  superintendent.55  A  ten  per  cent  sample  of 
western  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  United  States,  taken  by  the 
Midwest  Administration  Center,  were  asked  on  what  problems  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  they  felt  the  greatest  need  for  help.  More  than 
thirty-five  per  cent  indicated  that  they  felt  the  greatest  need  for 
assistance  in  the  area  of  instructional  supervision. 5^ 

A  report  on  the  findings  of  the  School  Executive  Studies,  a 
research  program  initiated  at  Harvard  University  in  1952,  describes  a 
series  of  interviews  with  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  superintendents 
in  Massachusetts  and  their  school  board  members  concerning  educational 
problems  which  both  encounter  in  their  respective  positions.  Over  half 
of  the  superintendents  felt  that  most  of  their  time  should  be  devoted 
to  the  direction  of  the  instructional  program.  Less  than  one-fourth  of 
them,  however,  were  doing  so.  A  major  factor  preventing  those  superin¬ 
tendents  from  concentrating  on  what  they  felt  were  priority  functions 

52S.  A.  Miller,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Supervision  in  the  Various 
Canadian  Provinces,  with  a  View  to  Determining  the  Optimum  Load  for 
Supervisors  of  Each  Type"  (unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University 
of  Toronto,  1946). 

55Hencley,  ojo.  cit .  ,  p.  53. 

Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  "What 
About  Improving  Instruction?"  Administrator's  Notebook,  V  (January,  1957), 

1-4. 
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was  the  amount  of  time  they  were  forced  to  spend  on  menial  and  trivial 
tasks .  ^ 

The  literature  indicates  that  because  of  a  supervisory  load  which 

is  often  too  heavy  in  the  first  place,  and  because  of  the  assumption  of 

additional  administrative  tasks,  superintendents  are  often  unable  to  give 

the  educational  leadership  in  the  area  of  instructional  supervision 

which  they  and  others  consider  necessary.  Gross  suggests  that  in  many 

instances,  menial  and  trivial  tasks  should  be  delegated  to  subordinates, 

leaving  the  superintendent  free  to  engage  in  the  more  important  aspects 

56 

of  educational  administration." 

VI.  RELATED  STUDIES 

The  studies  conducted  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  school  super¬ 
intendency  are  fairly  numerous.  In  this  section  an  attempt  is  made  to 
review  a  selected  number  only.  The  selected  group,  it  is  felt,  have 
findings  which  may  have  some  significance  in  a  study  of  the  school 
superintendent  in  Newfoundland. 

Ready  conducted  a  study  on  the  preparation  needs  of  superinten¬ 
dents  in  large  administrative  units  in  Saskatchewan.  The  basic  hypo¬ 
thesis  in  this  study  was  that  the  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superin¬ 
tendents  was  in  many  respects,  inadequate.  He  hypothesized  that  the 
pre-service  and  in-service  preparation  of  the  superintendents  was 

^Neal  Gross,  Who  Runs  Our  Schools?  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1958),  p.  16. 

56Ibid. ,  p.  140. 
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inadequate  in  preparing  them  to  perform  tasks  which  they  recognized  and 
that  inadequate  preparation  was  responsible  for  the  non-recognition  of 
tasks.  The  data  to  identify  significant  tasks  were  obtained  from  the 
superintendents,  selected  officials  and  the  literature  related  to  the 
tasks  of  the  superintendency .  Three  sources  provided  the  data  used  in 
determining  the  adequacy  of  preparation,  namely,  university  transcripts, 
opinions  of  superintendents,  and  literature  related  to  ideal  prepara¬ 
tion.  His  conclusions  showed  that  Saskatchewan  superintendents  had 
received  training  for  the  teaching  profession  rather  than  specialized 
training  for  the  superintendency  and  were  inadequately  prepared  for 
their  tasks. u7 

A  study  of  the  profile  of  the  American  school  superintendent  was 
made  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  and  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  I960.  The 
sample  comprised  thirty-six  per  cent  of  all  urban  superintendents  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  found  that  95.6  per  cent  of  all  superintendents 
in  the  sample  held  advanced  degrees;  21.7  per  cent  held  a  doctorate  and 
56.3  per  cent  held  a  master's  degree;  60  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree  was  the  highest  attainment  of  only  17.6  per  cent.  In  the  smallest 
urban  districts,  95.1  per  cent  of  all  superintendents  held  an  advanced 
degree.  Superintendents  were  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  their  pre¬ 
paration  on  a  scale  to  which  point  values  were  added  later.  All  of  the 

57L.  M.  Ready,  "The  Preparation  Needs  of  Superintendents  in  Large 
Administrative  Units  in  Saskatchewan"  (unpublished  Doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion,  University  of  Alberta,  1961). 
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superintendents  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  preparation 

O 

which  they  had  received. 

The  role  of  Canadian  school  superintendents  has  been  subjected  to 
several  investigations  which  have  revealed  significant  findings  for  the 
present  study.  Hencley  made  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  status  of  the 
Alberta  divisional  and  county  school  superintendent.  He  determined  the 
factors  which  affected  the  selection  of  the  superintendent  and  the  legal 
status  of  the  incumbent  of  this  position,  as  well  as  the  academic  and 
professional  background  of  the  incumbent.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the 
tasks  performed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  opinions  and  viewpoints 
of  the  superintendent  with  respect  to  the  tasks  performed  were  assessed. 
Among  his  conclusions,  he  stated  that  school  boards  of  Alberta  were 
recognizing  the  significance  of  expert  professional  advice  in  formula¬ 
ting  policies  and  of  professional  knowledge  in  activating  plans  and 
policies. ^  Finlay's  study,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  also, 
supported  Hencley's  findings  with  respect  to  school  board  expectations 
for  the  provincially  appointed  school  superintendent.^ 

Collins  undertook  a  major  investigation  of  the  role  of  the 
provincially  appointed  superintendent  in  the  larger  units  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  His  purposes  were  to  establish  the  legal  role  of  the 

58American  Association  of  School  Administrators  and  the  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Profile  of  the  School 
Superintendent  (Washington  6,  D.C. :  National  Education  Association,  I960). 
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superintendent  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  expectations  for  the 
role  were  similar  and  different  in  the  various  provinces;  to  determine 
the  actual  role  of  the  superintendent  as  seen  by  himself  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  cle  jure  and  cle  facto  roles  of  the  superintendent. 
Among  other  conclusions,  he  stated  that  the  professional  expectations 
for  the  superintendent,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  were  similar  in  all 
provinces.  In  the  actual  role  of  the  superintendent,  conflict  existed 
between  cle  i ure  expectations  and  cle  facto  behaviour,  since  the  superin¬ 
tendent  regarded  himself  as  a  line  and  staff  officer  for  both  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  school  board,  whereas  legally,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  was  expected  to  act  as  a  line  officer  for  the  department  and  as 
a  staff  officer  for  the  board. ^ 

Roebothan's  study  of  the  operation  of  Anglican  school  boards  in 
Newfoundland  has  special  significance  for  the  present  study.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  Newfoundland  school  boards  were  delegated  as  much 
responsibility  and  control  as  could  be  expected  but  that  many  boards 
did  not  exercise  all  of  this  control  because  of  inefficient  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  conclusions  revealed  that  although  school  boards  were  dele¬ 
gated  sufficient  control  of  education  for  effective  local  government, 
very  little  discretionary  authority  was  exercised  by  the  boards.  Boards 
were  overcrowded  with  members  who  had  very  little  formal  education  and 
who  were  incapable  of  planning,  organizing  and  administering  education 

61c.  P.  Collins,  "The  Role  of  the  Provincially  Appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Larger  Units  of  Administration  in  Canada"  (unpub¬ 
lished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Alberta,  1958). 
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without  expert  professional  assistance. 

VII.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  III 

Although  the  Education  Acts  of  the  various  provinces  reveal 
striking  similarities  in  executive  and  supervisory  functions  assigned 
to  the  provincially  appointed  superintendents,  differences  in  responsi¬ 
bilities  occur  in  the  area  of  the  superintendents'  relationships  with 
school  boards.  In  several  provinces,  the  advisory  function  is  less 
pronounced  than  in  others,  and  in  two  provinces  only  do  the  Acts 
specifically  require  that  superintendents  assist  in  the  execution  of 
school  board  policies. 

The  literature  on  the  school  superintendency  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  high  level  pre-service  professional  training  for  this  position 
in  all  aspects  of  administration,  including  supervision,  personnel 
administration,  business  administration  and  physical  plant  administra¬ 
tion.  In-service  training  is  also  strongly  recommended  to  ensure 
professional  growth  and  development. 

Authorities  contend  that  since  local  boards  have  considerable 
responsibilities  for  the  educational  efficiency  of  their  schools, 
there  is  a  fundamental  need  for  professional  execution  of  school  board 
policies,  hence  executive  functions  should  be  delegated  to  superin¬ 
tendents  and  to  staffs,  and  boards  should  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
policy-making  and  appraisal  of  school  operations. 
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The  literature  also  stresses  the  importance  of  the  advisory  role 
of  provincially  appointed  superintendents  in  their  relationships  with 
boards  and  the  Departments  of  Education.  Writers  seem  to  be  in  general 
agreement  that  superintendents  should  play  an  active  role  in  formulating 
educational  policies,  especially  at  the  local  level,  where  their  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  might  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  soundness  of 
policies  adopted.  However,  evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  some 
local  boards  have  been  reluctant  to  solicit  the  professional  advice 
which  they  need. 

The  provincially  appointed  superintendent  has  a  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  instructional  supervision  which  is  considered  in  the  literar 
ture  to  be  his  primary  function.  Authorities  state  that  although  they 
may  delegate  some  responsibilities  to  principals  in  large  school  systems, 
superintendents  are  still  accountable  for  instructional  programs,  and  in 
small  school  systems  they  should  take  major  responsibility  when  prin¬ 
cipals  have  neither  the  training  nor  the  time  to  carry  out  a  satisfactory 
supervisory  program. 

A  number  of  related  studies  show  that  some  school  boards  are 
actively  involving  provincially  appointed  superintendents  in  advisory 
and  executive  functions;  however,  in  several  areas  of  administration 
they  prefer  to  retain  the  control  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LEGAL  STATUS  AND  METHOD  OF  SELECTION  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 

The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  twofold.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  chapter,  the  legal  status  of  the  district  supervising  inspector  is 
described.  The  procedure  followed  in  the  selection  of  supervising 
inspectors  and  the  qualifications  required  for  appointment  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  are  established  in  the  second  part  of  the  chapter. 

I.  THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR 

The  legal  status  of  the  supervising  inspector  is  defined  in  The 
Education  Act ,  I960,  in  which  the  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  position  are  enumerated.  These  duties  and  responsibilities  may  be 
classified  as  regulatory,  supervisory  and,  to  some  extent,  advisory 
functions.  As  a  civil  servant,  the  inspector  must  interpret  the  Act  and 
the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  both  apply  to  educa¬ 
tional  matters  in  his  supervisory  district.  His  status  as  a  civil  servant 
precludes  opposition  by  him  publicly  to  educational  policies  determined 
at  the  provincial  level,  although  he  may  voice  his  opinions  on  policy 
with  Departmental  authorities.  Present  legislation,  as  outlined  in  The 
Education  Act ,  vests  authority  and  responsibility  for  local  educational 
matters  in  appointed  school  boards  which  operate  in  the  districts  to 
which  supervising  inspectors  are  assigned.  While  the  inspector  performs 
his  regulatory  and  supervisory  functions  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  advisory  and  executive  functions  may  be  performed 
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under  the  direction  of  local  boards  of  education. 


Specific  Duties  of  the  Supervising  Inspector 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  supervising  inspector  are 
defined  in  section  54  of  The  Education  Act,  I960,  as  follows: 

Every  supervising  inspector  shall: 

1.  Visit  every  college  and  school  in  his  district  as  often  as 
possible  during  the  year; 

2.  Ensure  that  the  prescribed  course  of  study  is  carried  out 
in  each  college  and  school; 

3.  Assist  teachers,  especially  those  with  limited  training  and 
experience,  in  the  general  planning  and  organization  of  their  work, 
assist  them  to  analyze  and  to  evaluate  the  results  of  their  work, 
make  suggestions  for  improvement  where  appropriate,  and  see  that 
proper  standards  of  instruction  are  maintained; 

4.  Examine  and  report  on  the  performance  and  methods  of  teachers, 
using  report  forms  prescribed  by  the  Department; 

5.  Give  demonstration  lessons,  at  his  discretion; 

6.  Enquire  into  methods  used  in  maintaining  discipline,  and 
advise  and  assist  teachers,  boards  of  directors  and  school  boards 
in  disciplinary  problems; 

7.  Hold  staff  meetings  in  all  schools  with  two  or  more  classrooms 

8.  Discuss  with  principals  any  weakness  found  in  their  schools; 

9.  Organize  and  conduct  teachers'  seminars  in  his  district; 

10.  Report  to  the  appropriate  board  of  directors  or  school  board 
when  the  duties  of  teachers  as  prescribed  by  the  Act  are  not  being 
carried  out; 

11.  Certify  all  school  annual  returns  from  his  district,  note 

on  them  the  number  of  legally  authorized  days  taught  by  each  teacher 
listed  on  the  return  and  transmit  the  return  to  the  proper  chief 
superintendent ; 

12.  Encourage  boards  of  directors  and  school  boards  to  establish 
school  libraries,  and  where  feasible,  science,  home  economics,  music, 
commercial  and  other  services; 

13.  Inspect  the  provision  made  for  school  ventilation,  heating, 
cleaning,  sanitation  and  fire  protection; 

14.  Report  on  the  use  of  special  government  maintenance,  library, 
home  economics,  commercial  and  other  similar  grants; 

15.  Audit  the  financial  return  of  any  school  board  when  requested 
by  the  proper  chief  superintendent  to  do  so; 

16.  Furnish  school  boards  and  teachers  with  information,  when 
required,  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Act  and  the  Regulations, 
and  all  other  laws  of  the  province  relating  to  education; 

17.  Attend  and  otherwise  encourage,  in  his  area,  group  meetings 
convened  in  the  interests  of  education,  and  attend  school  board 
meetings  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  board; 
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18.  Submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
before  the  last  day  of  December  in  each  year;  and 

19.  Carry  out  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

An  analysis  of  the  prescribed  duties  of  the  supervising  inspector 
reveals  that  pronounced  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  instructional 
supervision  and  the  regulatory  function  of  inspection.  The  supervisor's 
status  as  an  advisor  and  an  executive  officer  to  boards  is  implied 
rather  vaguely,  if  at  all.  The  Act  states  that  the  inspector  should 
attend  school  board  meetings  when  requested  to  do  so  by  boards  and  that 
he  should  advise  the  boards  on  disciplinary  problems  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  various  educational  services.  The  inspector  should 
also  furnish  information  to  boards  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
The  service  function  of  the  supervising  inspector  in  his  relationships 
with  boards  seems  to  have  received  only  minor  attention.  Apart  from  the 
constructive  emphasis  placed  upon  instructional  supervision,  attention 
seems  to  be  directed  primarily  towards  arresting  unfavourable  conditions 
resulting  from  school  board  administration. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  School  Acts  of  several  provinces  regard 
the  provincially  appointed  superintendent  as  an  educational  advisor  to 
local  boards  and  in  a  few  instances  the  superintendent  may  become  the 
executive  officer  of  the  local  boards.  These  functions  for  the  superin¬ 
tendent  receive  significance  among  other  functions  by  two  specific 
methods  of  emphasis.  First,  the  superintendent's  status  as  an  advisor 
and  potential  executive  officer  is  emphasized  in  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  superintendent.  Second,  boards  are  encouraged  in 
their  duties  to  consult  with  the  superintendent  or  inspector  in  all 
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matters  pertaining  to  education,  to  consider  his  professional  recommen¬ 
dations,  and  to  delegate  administrative  duties  to  him.  This  type  of 
emphasis  on  advisory  and  executive  responsibilities  seems  to  be  omitted 
from  The  Education  Act  of  Newfoundland,  although  there  are  some  implica¬ 
tions  that  the  supervising  inspector  should  perform  a  service  function 
of  a  sort. 

The  potential  relationships  of  the  supervising  inspector  and 
local  boards  might  also  be  affected  by  the  performance  of  instructional 
supervision  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  not 
under  the  direction  of  boards,  as  is  customary  in  many  provinces.  The 
effect  of  the  source  of  authority  could  very  well  be  reflected  unfavour¬ 
ably  in  the  type  of  rapport  experienced  between  the  supervisor  and 
boards  of  education.  The  significance  of  an  active  role  for  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  school  board  policy  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  related  literature,  where  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the 
administration  of  an  educational  organization  is  the  process  of  facili¬ 
tating  teaching  and  learning  and  of  selecting  and  managing  personnel  and 
materials  to  implement  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  While  the 
supervision  of  instruction  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  total  adminis¬ 
trative  process,  effective  instructional  supervision  alone  will  not 
ensure  effective  educational  administration. 

A  close  examination  of  The  Education  Act,  I960,  shows  that  very 
few  controlling  powers  are  vested  in  the  supervising  inspector.  Section 
43,  subsection  2,  states  that  a  school  board  may,  at  any  time  without 
notice,  dismiss  a  teacher  for  incompetence,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
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supervising  inspector;  however,  the  authority  of  the  supervising  inspec¬ 
tor  is  quite  limited.  Most  of  the  controlling  powers  are  reserved  for 
the  chief  superintendents  at  the  Department  of  Education.  For  example, 
unlike  the  custom  in  several  provinces,  the  chief  superintendents  of  the 
various  denominational  divisions  act  as  official  trustees  in  school 
systems  when  local  boards  become  inoperative,  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
boards  until  such  time  as  new  boards  are  appointed.  This  situation 
involves  control  which  is  removed  from  the  local  scene.  In  several 
administrative  areas,  local  boards  and  their  employees  are  responsible 
for  duties  with  which  provincial  superintendents  are  sometimes  charged. 
Approval  of  school  promotions,  suspensions  of  pupils,  and  exemptions  of 
pupils  from  school  attendance  fall  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
supervising  inspector.  The  absence  of  controlling  powers  within  the 
position  could  conceivably  have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  status 
of  the  supervising  inspector  in  his  district  and  upon  the  extent  to 
which  local  boards  might  accept  educational  leadership. 

An  examination  of  the  duties  of  the  supervising  inspector  as 
outlined  in  The  Education  Act  has  shown  that  the  service  function  of  the 
inspector  in  his  relationships  with  boards  is  implied  only  vaguely,  if 
at  all.  The  lack  of  clarity  with  respect  to  the  inspector's  advisory 
and  executive  role  and  an  absence  of  controlling  powers  within  the 
position,  might  militate  against  efficient  and  effective  educational 
administration  in  the  supervisory  districts. 
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II.  SELECTION  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


The  legal  procedure  to  be  used  in  the  appointment  of  supervising 
inspectors  is  outlined  in  section  53  of  The  Education  Act.  This  section 
reads  as  follows: 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
the  Minister  may  appoint  supervising  inspectors  who  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  representative  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  and  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
duties  of  the  supervising  inspectors  with  regard  to  any  religious 
denomination  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  performed  by  such  of 
the  inspectors  as  are  members  of  that  denomination. 

In  practice,  selection  is  usually  made  by  one  of  the  chief  super¬ 
intendents  and  the  Deputy  Minister,  and  the  appointment  is  confirmed  by 
the  Minister  and  the  Council  of  Education.  Kirby  explains  the  actual 
method  of  selection  in  these  words: 

Although  supervisors  are  Civil  Servants,  the  schools  which  each 
supervises  are  largely  of  his  own  denomination.  The  population 
distribution  of  the  province  makes  it  possible  to  carve  out  super¬ 
visory  districts  where  the  inhabitants  are  predominantly  of  one 
religious  denomination.  The  supervising  inspector  in  each  district 
is  of  the  religious  denomination  which  is  predominant  in  that 
district.  Hence,  selection  is  chiefly  by  one  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents  and  the  Deputy  Minister.  Before  the  appointment  is  confirmed, 
the  Council  of  Education  must  approve. 1 


Qualifications  Required  for  Selection 

Qualifications  required  for  the  position  have  been  upgraded 
during  the  past  years.  Rowe  states  that  the  Education  Act  of  1920, 
which  was  the  first  legislation  to  approach  inspection  in  a  professional 


■'‘Letter  from  F.  Kirby,  Professional  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  August  12,  1964. 
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manner,  required  that  supervising  inspectors  must  have  taught  school  for 
at  least  eight  years  and  have  held  a  first  grade  teaching  certificate 
for  at  least  six  years;  they  were  to  fall  within  the  twenty-five  to 
fifty-five  year  age  group  and  could  not  have  been  out  of  the  teaching 
profession  for  more  than  three  years.  He  observes  that  when  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  implemented  in  1935,  by  the  appointment  of  twelve  supervisors, 
many  possessed  academic  and  professional  qualifications  which  exceeded 

o 

the  prescribed  minimum.  At  the  present  time,  minimum  qualifications 
for  the  position  include  the  possession  of  a  university  degree  and  can- 

g 

didates  must  have  a  number  of  years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 
Neither  administrative  experience  nor  the  specific  degree  considered 
desirable  is  mentioned  in  the  specifications  for  the  position. 

Although  the  level  of  training  required  for  appointment  has  been 
raised  considerably,  a  number  of  factors  seem  to  militate  against  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  position  by  educators.  Kirby  states  that 
the  number  of  applicants  for  each  position  is  often  quite  small,  pro¬ 
bably  because  of  conditions  of  work  and  remuneration. 4 

Remuneration  seems  to  be  a  factor  which  might  contribute  to  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  an  appointment  to  this  position.  Supervising 
inspectors  have  generally  been  selected  from  principals  with  a  number  of 
years  of  successful  teaching  and  administrative  experience.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  remuneration  offered  for  principal  ships  is 

^F.  W.  Rowe,  The  History  of  Education  in  Newfoundland  (Toronto: 

The  Ryerson  Press,  1952),  p.  128. 

3  4 

Kirby,  loc.  cit .  Ibid. 
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greater  than  that  available  to  supervising  inspectors  when  candidates 
are  academically  and  professionally  well  qualified.  Supervising  inspec¬ 
tors  are  classified  as  Directors,  Grade  V,  which  is  one  of  the  classi¬ 
fications  of  the  Civil  Service,  with  a  salary  scale  ranging  from 
$5,830  -  $6,160  per  annum,  regardless  of  one’s  academic  and  professional 
qualifications.  Principals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  classified  for 
salary  purposes  according  to  their  academic  and  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions,  experience,  and  the  types  of  school  systems  in  which  they  are 
employed.  A  principal  with  four  years  of  university  training  having  a 
major  in  education,  in  his  tenth  year  of  teaching  or  administration,  and 
employed  as  a  supervising  principal  of  a  regional  or  central  high  school 
system  having  twelve  to  seventeen  classrooms  receives  a  salary  of  $6, 744 
minimum  per  annum,  with  possible  augmentation  from  the  local  board.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  academic  qualifications  are  the  minimum 
required  for  appointment  to  the  supervisory  service.  A  principal  with 
six  years  of  university  training,  with  similar  experience  and  employed 
in  a  similar  position  to  the  above,  receives  a  salary  of  $7,992.  A 
differential  of  approximately  $2,000  thus  exists  between  a  principal's 
salary  and  the  salary  of  a  supervising  inspector  when  both  hold  a 
master's  degree  and  have  had  ten  years  of  teaching  and  administrative 
experience . 

When  the  salaries  of  supervising  inspectors  were  significantly 

^Ibid. 

^The  Education  ( Teachers '  Salaries )  Regulations,  1963,  Schedule — 
Part  A  and  Part  B. 
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higher  than  those  of  principals,  it  seems  that  very  little  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  attracting  personnel  for  the  position.  Rowe  points 
out  that  in  the  nineteen  thirties  when  supervisors'  salaries  were  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  those  of  principals  of  the  largest  schools,  some 
of  the  most  highly  gualified  principals  and  teachers  were  drawn  into  the 
supervisory  service.7  At  present,  it  would  seem  that  unless  the  salaries 
of  supervising  inspectors  are  substantially  raised,  or  unless  candidates 
disregard  financial  loss,  the  most  likely  prospects  for  the  position  of 
supervising  inspector  will  be  younger  men  who  have  not  had  much  teaching 
or  administrative  experience,  men  who  have  not  completed  very  much 
advanced  training  and  men  who  have  not  been  administrators  of  large 
school  systems.  Reduction  in  salaries  for  these  types  of  candidates 
would  not  be  substantial  and  in  some  instances  increases  would  result 
from  the  acceptance  of  an  appointment. 

III.  SUMMARY 

The  legal  status  of  the  supervising  inspector  is  defined  in  The 
Education  Act,  I960,  in  which  the  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  position  are  outlined.  An  analysis  of  these  duties  and  responsibi¬ 
lities  revealed  that  pronounced  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  instruc¬ 
tional  supervision  and  the  regulatory  function  of  inspection.  The 
supervising  inspector's  status  as  an  advisor  and  an  executive  officer 
to  boards  is  not  clearly  defined,  although  there  are  some  implications 

7Rowe,  loc .  ci t . 
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that  the  inspector  should  perform  a  service  function  of  a  sort. 

The  potential  relationships  of  the  inspector  and  school  boards 
might  also  be  unfavourably  affected  by  the  fact  that  instructional 
supervision  is  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  not  under  the  direction  of  local  boards,  as  is  customary  in 
many  provinces. 

An  examination  of  The  Education  Act  showed  that  very  few  control¬ 
ling  powers  are  vested  in  the  supervising  inspector.  The  absence  of  such 
powers  could  have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  status  of  the  inspec¬ 
tor  in  his  district  and  the  extent  to  which  leadership  might  be 
accepted  by  boards. 

In  practice,  supervising  inspectors  are  appointed  by  one  of  the 
chief  superintendents  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  and  appoint¬ 
ments  are  confirmed  by  the  Minister  and  the  Council  of  Education.  At 
the  present  time,  minimum  qualifications  for  the  position  include  the 
possession  of  a  university  degree  and  candidates  must  have  a  number  of 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

It  seems  that  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  appointment  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  exists  among  educators,  probably  because  of  conditions  of  work  and 
remuneration.  Remuneration  offered  for  principal  ships  is  greater  than 
that  available  to  supervising  inspectors  when  candidates  are  academi¬ 
cally  and  professionally  well  qualified.  It  would  seem  that  unless  the 
salaries  of  supervising  inspectors  are  raised,  the  most  likely  prospects 
for  the  position  will  be  men  who  have  not  had  much  teaching  or  adminis¬ 
trative  experience  and  men  who  have  not  completed  very  much  advanced 


training. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  SETTING  IN  WHICH  THE  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR  WORKS  AND 
THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  INSPECTOR 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  descriptive  analysis 
of  a  portion  of  the  information  contained  in  the  questionnaires  returned 
by  seventeen  district  supervising  inspectors  in  Newf oundlando  The 
information  is  presented  in  tabular  form  when  that  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  considered  to  be  elucidative  and  the  organization  of  the  chapter 
follows  that  of  the  questionnaire. 

I.  SETTING 

The  first  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  provide  a 
picture  of  the  potential  educational  responsibilities  of  supervising 
inspectors  in  Newfoundland  and  the  context  within  which  they  function  as 
educational  leaders. 

Supervisory  Districts 

The  geographical  areas  within  which  supervising  inspectors  work, 
the  supervisory  districts,  vary  immensely  in  size.  Data  in  Table  II  show 
the  area  in  square  miles  included  in  the  supervisory  districts  of  sixteen 
of  the  inspectors  who  returned  questionnaires.  While  the  smallest 
district  contains  an  area  of  eighty  square  miles,  the  supervising  inspec¬ 
tor  in  the  largest  district  has  educational  responsibilities  in  an  area 
of  5,600  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  sixteen  supervisory 
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TABLE  II 


AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES 

OF  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 

Area  in  Square  Miles 

Number  of  Supervisory  Districts 

5200  - 

5699 

1 

4700  - 

5199 

1 

4200  - 

4699 

0 

3700  - 

4199 

0 

3200  - 

3699 

0 

2700  - 

3199 

0 

2200  - 

2699 

1 

1700  - 

2199 

2 

1200  - 

1699 

0 

1000  - 

1199 

0 

800  - 

999 

2 

600  - 

799 

0 

400  - 

599 

1 

200  - 

399 

2 

0  - 

199 

6 

Number  of  districts 

Total  area  in  square  miles 

Mean  area  in  square  miles 

16 

20,465 

1,279 
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districts  is  20,465  square  miles.  Three  districts  exceed  2,200  square 
miles  in  area,  while  six  have  an  area  of  less  than  200  square  miles. 

The  mean  area  for  the  sixteen  districts  is  1,279  square  miles.  Even  in 
the  smallest  districts,  maintaining  close  contact  with  schools  and 
school  boards  could  present  a  problem  to  supervising  inspectors. 

As  in  area,  so  in  number  of  communities,  a  great  gap  exists 
between  the  supervisory  district  having  the  largest  number,  with  sixty 
communities,  and  the  district  having  the  smallest  number,  with  only 
thirteen.  Eight  of  the  supervising  inspectors  have  districts  encompas¬ 
sing  more  than  thirty  towns  and  villages,  while  only  four  have  districts 
with  less  than  twenty  settlements.  Seventeen  inspectors,  as  revealed  in 
Table  III,  have  educational  responsibilities  in  547  separate  communities. 
The  mean  number  of  communities  with  which  the  supervising  inspector  is 
associated  is  32.2, 

Because  of  a  lack  of  industrialization,  there  are  very  few 
densely  populated  communities  in  the  supervisory  districts.  Fishing, 
farming,  and  logging  which  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as  being  the 
primary  sources  of  income  in  the  districts,  tend  to  restrict  the  size  of 
towns  and  villages.  Three  hundred  seventy-three,  or  68.2  per  cent,  of 
the  547  communities  have  populations  of  less  than  five  hundred  people, 
while  one  hundred  twenty-six  communities  have  populations  ranging  from 
501  to  1,000  people.  Only  forty-one  communities  with  populations 
ranging  from  1,001  to  5,000  were  reported  for  the  seventeen  districts, 
and  there  are  only  seven  communities  with  populations  of  more  than 
5,000.  Supervisory  districts  encompass  a  large  number  of  small  towns  and 


villages . 
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TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Number 

of  Towns  and  Villages 

Number  of  Supervisory  Districts 

57 

-  60 

1 

53 

-  56 

1 

49 

-  52 

0 

45 

-  48 

1 

41 

-  44 

2 

37 

-  40 

0 

33 

-  36 

3 

29 

-  32 

1 

25 

-  28 

2 

21 

-  24 

2 

17 

-  20 

3 

13 

-  16 

1 

Number 

of  districts 

17 

Total 

number  of  communities 

547 

Mean  number  of  communities 

32.2 
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Number  and  Total  Enrollment  of  Schools 

Unless  school  systems  have  been  consolidated  on  an  inter¬ 
community  basis,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  large  number  of  small 
communities  within  the  supervisory  districts  would  encompass  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  of  schools.  The  total  number  of  schools  within 
sixteen  of  the  seventeen  supervisory  districts  described  is  768,  as 
shown  in  Table  IV.  Seven  supervising  inspectors  are  each  responsible 
for  more  than  fifty  schools,  and  only  one  inspector  has  less  than 
thirty  schools  under  his  surveillance.  In  one  district  there  are  seventy- 
four  schools  and  in  another  seventy-two.  The  mean  number  of  schools  for 
all  supervisory  districts  is  forty-eight.  The  mean  number  of  schools  in 
each  community  within  the  supervisory  districts  is  1.49. 

Further  insight  into  the  potential  tasks  of  supervising  inspec¬ 
tors  may  be  provided  by  an  examination  of  pupil  enrollment  in  each 
supervisory  district.  The  total  student  population  for  the  sixteen 
districts  is  73,004,  as  disclosed  in  Table  V.  Eight  supervising 
inspectors  have  less  than  3,300  pupils  enrolled  in  their  schools,  while 
three  have  more  than  5,000.  In  one  district,  there  are  more  than  11,000 
students  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  district  has  forty-seven  schools. 
Another  district  has  more  than  8,000  pupils  with  sixty-one  schools, 
many  of  which  have  not  more  than  two  rooms.  Amongst  those  responsible 
for  smaller  enrollments,  one  supervisor  is  responsible  for  2,600  pupils 
housed  in  twenty-five  schools,  and  one  for  2,700  pupils  attending 
thirty-three  schools.  The  mean  enrollment  for  all  districts  is  4,562.75. 
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TABLE  IV 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  SIXTEEN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Number 

of  Schools 

Number  of  Districts 

73 

-  76 

1 

69 

-  72 

1 

65 

-  68 

1 

61 

-  64 

1 

57 

-  60 

1 

53 

-  56 

2 

49 

-  52 

0 

45 

-  48 

2 

41 

-  44 

0 

37 

-  40 

2 

33 

-  36 

3 

29 

-  32 

1 

25 

-  28 

1 

Number 

of  supervisory  districts 

16 

Total 

number  of  schools 

768 

Mean  number  of  schools 

48 

TABLE  V 

PUPIL  POPULATION  OF  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Number  of 

Pupils 

Number  of  Districts 

11,500 

-  12,499 

1 

10,500 

-  11,499 

0 

9,500 

-  10,499 

0 

8,500 

-  9,499 

0 

7,500 

-  8,499 

1 

6,500 

-  7,499 

0 

5,500 

-  6,499 

1 

4,500 

-  5,499 

3 

3,500 

-  4,499 

2 

2,500 

-  3,499 

8 

Number  of 

supervisory  districts 

16 

Total  number  of  pupils 

73,004 

Mean  number  of  pupils 

4, 562. 75 
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Sizes ,  Types  and  Rel igious  Denominations  of  Schools 

The  sizes  and  types  of  schools  in  each  supervisory  district,  as 
well  as  the  total  number,  have  implications  for  the  potential  educational 
responsibilities  of  supervising  inspectors.  In  large  school  systems, 
principals  are  usually  assigned  a  portion  of  their  time  to  devote  to 
the  supervision  of  instruction  in  contrast  to  the  small  school  system 
where  they  are  often  given  full-time  teaching  assignments. 

Small  communities  and  the  denominational  system  of  education  in 
Newfoundland  have  both  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  a  multitude  of 
small  schools.  These  schools  may  be  classified  as  all-grade  schools; 
elementary  schools  which  are  responsible  for  grades  below  grade  seven, 
and  frequently  grade  nine;  and  high  schools  which  are  restricted  to 
grades  above  grade  six.  Four  hundred  thirty  of  the  768  schools  in  six¬ 
teen  districts,  as  shown  in  Table  VI,  are  all-grade  schools.  These 
schools  represent  the  five  recognized  religious  denominations.  Although, 
in  some  instances,  two  or  more  religious  denominations  have  formed  a 
common  or  amalgamated  school,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  denominational 
schools  among  those  in  which  all  grades  are  taught.  More  than  30  per 
cent  of  these  schools  have  only  one  room,  and  62.3  per  cent  have  not 
more  than  two  rooms.  Only  2.5  per  cent  have  more  than  ten  rooms. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  also  have  not  more  than 
two  rooms.  According  to  Table  VII,  203  of  the  290  elementary  schools, 
or  70  per  cent,  fall  into  this  category.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  schools  have  but  one  classroom  and  only  4.1  per  cent  have 
more  than  ten  rooms.  As  with  all-grade  schools,  these  are  distributed 
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TABLE  VI 

NUMBER  OF  CLASSROOMS  AND  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  ALL-GRADE 
SCHOOLS  (GRADES  I-XI)  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Number  of 
classrooms 

Amalga¬ 

mated 

R.C. 

Number  of  Schools 
Ang.  U.C.  S.A. 

Pent . 

Joint 

Service 

Other 

Total 

More  than 

10  2 

5 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

11 

6-10 

6 

10 

8 

10 

7 

4 

2 

— 

47 

5 

1 

6 

6 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

16 

4 

4 

9 

7 

3 

2 

6 

2 

— 

33 

3 

3 

11 

20 

11 

6 

3 

1 

— 

55 

2 

1 

26 

38 

46 

14 

13 

2 

1 

141 

1 

0 

24 

57 

36 

3 

4 

— 

3 

127 

Total 

17 

91 

139 

107 

33 

30 

9 

4 

430 

TABLE  VII 

NUMBER  OF  CLASSROOMS 
SCHOOLS  (GRADES 

AND  RELIGIOUS 
I-VI-VIII)  IN 

DENOMINATIONS  OF  ELEMENTARY 
SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 

Number  of 
classrooms 

Amalga¬ 

mated 

R.C. 

Number  of  Schools 
Ang.  U.C.  S.A. 

Pent . 

Joint 

Service 

Other 

Total 

More  than 

10  3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

6-10 

3 

6 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

18 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

5 

4 

11 

1 

0 

0 

21 

3 

0 

8 

11 

6 

0 

2 

2 

29 

2 

0 

23 

22 

23 

11 

3 

2 

84 

1 

0 

41 

36 

31 

5 

2 

4 

119 

Total 

6 

93 

78 

76 

21 

8 

8 

290 
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among  the  five  religious  denominations. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  high  schools  are  larger  than  either 
all-grade  or  elementary  schools,  these  cannot  be  classified  as  large 
schools.  As  indicated  in  Table  VIII,  twenty-six,  or  54.2  per  cent,  of 
the  forty-eight  high  schools  reported  have  not  more  than  five  classrooms. 
Only  five  high  schools,  or  10.4  per  cent,  have  more  than  ten  rooms. 

More  than  23  per  cent  of  the  total  pupil  population  for  the 
sixteen  districts  attend  schools  which  have  not  more  than  two  classrooms, 
and  44.2  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  schools  with  less  than  five  classrooms. 
Only  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  pupil  population  attend  schools  with 
more  than  ten  rooms. 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  size  of  the  two  hundred  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  the  supervisory  districts  with  the  mean  size  of  all  other 
schools  reveals  that  while  the  mean  enrollment  of  Roman  Catholic  schools 
is  one  hundred  twenty-one,  all  other  schools  have  a  mean  enrollment  of 
only  85.9.  The  mean  difference  in  enrollment  between  the  two  groups  of 
schools  is  consistently  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  at  the 
elementary  and  high  school  levels.  Protestant  groups,  together,  operate 
a  proportionately  larger  number  of  small  schools  than  are  operated  under 
the  Roman  Catholic  authority. 

The  large  number  of  small  schools  within  supervisory  districts 
has  significance  for  the  supervising  inspector  as  an  instructional 
leader  and  points  up  a  vital  role  for  him  in  supervision,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  principals,  even  if  thoroughly  qualified  to  participate 
in  a  supervisory  program,  are  undoubtedly  engaged  in  full  or  part-time 
teaching. 
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TABLE  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  CLASSROOMS  AND  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Number  of  Schools 

Number  of 

Amalga- 

classrooms 

mated 

R.C. 

Ang.  U.C.  S.A.  Pent. 

Total 

More  than  10 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6-10 

4 

5 

4 

3 

0 

1 

17 

5 

1 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

7 

16 

16 

5 

2 

2 

48 
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Number  and  Religious  Denominations  of  School  Boards 

The  number  of  school  boards  with  which  the  supervising  inspector 
is  officially  associated  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  potential  scope 
of  his  administrative  activities.  Supervising  inspectors  in  Newfound¬ 
land  are  not  assigned  to  one  board  but  in  every  instance  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  several  boards.  As  shown  in  Table  IX,  sixteen  inspectors 
are  officially  assigned  to  220  local  boards  of  education.  Although  one 
inspector  is  associated  with  only  four  boards,  two  have  relationships 
with  twenty  or  more.  Nine  inspectors  "work"  with  fourteen  or  more 
boards,  while  only  seven  have  fewer  than  twelve  boards  in  their  super¬ 
visory  districts.  The  mean  number  of  boards  for  all  supervisory  districts 
is  13.75. 

The  distribution  of  school  boards  within  the  supervisory  districts 
by  religious  denomination  is  shown  in  Table  X.  There  are  only  twenty- 
four  amalgamated  school  systems  in  a  total  of  175  boards  which  represent 
the  Protestant  population  in  all  of  the  sixteen  districts.  Forty-five 
Roman  Catholic  boards  represent  two  hundred  schools  with  a  mean  of  4.4 
schools,  or  538.3  pupils,  per  board.  One  hundred  seventy-five  Protes¬ 
tant  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  administer  568  schools  with  a  mean  of 
only  3.2  schools,  or  278.8  pupils,  per  board.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  mean  enrollment  of  Protestant  schools  is  smaller  than  that  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  less  consolidation  of  school  boards  has  been 
achieved.  Many  districts  have  from  two  to  six  school  boards  of  the  same 
religious  denomination,  and  in  the  majority  of  supervisory  districts  all 
religious  denominations  are  represented,  hence,  the  large  number  of 
boards  in  relation  to  total  pupil  enrollment. 
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TABLE  IX 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Number 

of  Boards 

Number  of 

20  - 

21 

2 

18  - 

19 

1 

16  - 

17 

4 

14  - 

15 

2 

12  - 

13 

0 

10  - 

11 

6 

8  - 

9 

0 

6  - 

7 

0 

4  - 

5 

1 

Number  of  districts 

16 

Total  number  of  boards 

220 

Mean  number  of  boards 

13.75 

TABLE  X 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS  BY  RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATION 


District 

Amal . 

R.C. 

Number  of 
Ang.  U.C. 

School 

S.  A. 

Boards 

Pent . 

Other 

Total 

1 

__  __ 

8 

__  _ 

2 

1 

_ _ 

_ _ 

11 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

16 

3 

— 

— 

4 

4 

2 

1 

— 

11 

4 

— 

1 

4 

4 

1 

— 

— 

10 

5 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

7 

3 

1 

— 

16 

7 

3 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

— 

18 

8 

— 

1 

8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

10 

9 

1 

5 

4 

5 

— 

1 

1 

17 

10 

2 

9 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

15 

11 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

— 

10 

12 

4 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1 

— 

20 

13 

— 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

— 

14 

14 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

— 

11 

15 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

— 

16 

16 

7 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

— 

21 

Total 

24 

45 

54 

60 

23 

12 

2 

220 
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Number  of  Principals  and  Teachers  and  Their  Professional  Qual i f i cat  ions 
and  Experience 

The  number  of  principals  and  teachers  in  each  supervisory  district 
and  their  professional  qualifications  and  experience  in  education  will 
he-lp  to  circumscribe  the  role  of  the  supervising  inspector  in  instruc¬ 
tional  supervision  and  the  supervisory  needs  of  the  district.  The  total 
number  of  principals  of  schools  with  two  or  more  rooms  in  the  districts 
is  485.  The  number  of  principals  varies  from  fourteen  in  one  of  the 
smaller  districts  to  forty-nine  in  one  of  the  larger  districts,  as 
indicated  in  Table  XI.  Four  supervising  inspectors  have  forty-four 
principals  or  more  in  their  districts  and  seven  have  twenty-eight  or 
less.  The  mean  number  of  principals  for  all  districts  is  30.31. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  sixteen  districts, 
including  teachers  in  one-room  schools,  is  2,093.  Table  XII  gives  the 
distribution  of  teachers  within  the  supervisory  districts.  The  number 
varies  from  seventy-four  in  one  of  the  smaller  districts  to  248  in  the 
largest  district,  the  mean  being  130.81.  Five  inspectors  are  each 
responsible  for  more  than  150  teachers,  while  the  other  eleven  have  130 
teachers  or  less  under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  professional  qualifications  of  principals  of  all  schools 
with  two  or  more  rooms,  except  five,  in  the  supervisory  districts  are 
summarized  in  Table  XIII,  page  84.  Principals,  as  well  as  teachers,  in 
Newfoundland  receive  a  teaching  grade  from  the  Department  of  Education 
corresponding  numerically  to  the  number  of  years  spent  in  university 
training,  provided  that  minimum  pedagogical  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
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TABLE  XI 

NUMBER  OF  PRINCIPALS  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Number 

of  Principals 

Number  of 

Districts 

49  - 

53 

1 

44  - 

48 

3 

39  - 

43 

0 

34  - 

38 

1 

29  - 

33 

4 

24  - 

28 

3 

19  - 

23 

1 

14  - 

18 

3 

Number  of 

supervisory  districts 

16 

Total  number  of  principals 

485 

Mean  number  of  principals 

30. 

,31 

TABLE  XII 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SUPERVISORY 
TEACHERS  IN  ONE-ROOM 

DISTRICTS 

SCHOOLS 

INCLUDING 

Number 

of  Teachers 

Number  of  Districts 

230 

-  249 

2 

210 

-  229 

0 

190 

-  209 

0 

170 

-  189 

1 

150 

-  169 

2 

130 

-  149 

3 

110 

-  129 

1 

90 

-  109 

2 

70 

-  89 

5 

Number  of 

supervisory  districts 

16 

Total  number  of  teachers 

2093 

Mean  number  of  teachers 

130.81 
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TABLE  XIII 

PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Professional  Qualifications 

Number  of  Principals 

Grade  VI 

Master's  degree  or  equivalent 

3 

Grade  V 

B.A.,  or  B.Sc.,  and  B.Ed. 

13 

Grade  IV 

B. A.  (Ed.) 

63 

Grade  III 

Three  years  of  university 

41 

Grade  II 

Two  years  of  university 

69 

Grade  I 

One  year  of  university 

161 

Teaching 

License 

Less  than  one  year  of  training 

130 

Total 

480a 

3 

Five  schools  in  one  district  were  not  reported. 
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Three  principals  only,  have  attained  masters'  degrees,  and  thirteen  two 
bachelors'  degrees.  Although  sixty-three  principals  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  Education,  the  vast  majority,  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  480 
principals,  have  had  not  more  than  two  years  of  university  training. 

More  than  27  per  cent  of  all  principals  have  had  less  than  one  year  of 
training.  The  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  all  principals  have  had  not  more 
than  two  years  of  university  training  is  a  serious  situation,  when  it  is 
realized  that  they  should  be  providing  instructional  leadership  for 
teachers.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  terminal  high  school  grade  in 
Newfoundland  is  the  eleventh,  or  junior  matriculation. 

The  professional  qualifications  of  teachers  in  763  of  the  768 
schools  in  sixteen  districts  are  presented  in  Table  XIV.  Two  teachers 
only,  have  masters'  degrees  and  ten  have  two  bachelors'  degrees.  One 
hundred  seven,  and  fifty-seven  teachers,  have  had  four  and  three  years 
of  university  training,  respectively.  However,  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
all  teachers,  or  1,877,  have  had  not  more  than  two  years  of  university 
training,  and  52.6  per  cent  have  had  less  than  one  year  of  professional 
training.  One  thousand  eighty  teachers  have  received  less  training  than 
would  seem  to  be  the  basic  minimum  for  employment  in  teaching.  The  need 
for  careful  guidance  and  leadership  for  those  teachers  through  instruc¬ 
tional  supervision  is  indeed  pronounced. 

The  amount  of  administrative  and  teaching  experience  which  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  have  had,  respectively,  is  also  significant  for  the 
supervising  inspector's  role  in  instructional  supervision.  Seventy-nine 
of  the  480  principals  reported,  or  16.5  per  cent,  have  completed  only 
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TABLE  XIV 

PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Professional 

Qualifications 

Number  of  Teachers 

Grade  VI 

Master's  degree  or  equivalent 

2 

Grade  V 

B.A. ,  or  B.Sc.,and  B.Edo 

10 

Grade  IV 

B. A.  (Ed.) 

107 

Grade  III 

Three  years  of  university 

57 

Grade  II 

Two  years  of  university 

135 

Grade  I 

One  year  of  university 

662 

Teaching 

License 

Less  than  one  year  of  training 

1,080 

Total 

2, 053a 

aTeachers  in  only  763  of  768  schools  were  reported. 
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their  first  year  of  administrative  experience.  Two  hundred  fifty-seven 
principals,  or  53.5  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  than  five  years  of 
administrative  experience.  Although  30.4  per  cent,  or  146  principals, 
have  been  in  administration  for  more  than  ten  years,  their  low  qualifica¬ 
tions  generally  suggest  the  need  for  an  active  in-service  training 
program  for  principals.  Nine  hundred  seventy-one  of  the  2,053  teachers 
reported,  or  more  than  47  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  than  two  years  of 
teaching  experience,  and  1,475,  or  71.8  per  cent,  have  had  fewer  than  six 
years  of  experience.  Only  262  teachers,  or  12.76  per  cent,  have  spent 
more  than  ten  years  in  the  profession. 

Overlap  in  Supervisory  Districts  and  i n  Administrative  Responsibilities 
for  School  Systems 

There  seems  to  be  a  minimum  of  overlap  in  the  organization  of 
supervisory  districts.  Each  supervising  inspector  is  usually  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  school  systems  within  his  geographical  area,  regardless 
of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  systems,  provided  the  systems  are 
of  the  types  normally  assigned  to  supervising  inspectors.  In  only  one 
instance  was  there  overlap  reported  among  districts  with  respect  to  the 
responsibilities  of  supervising  inspectors.  In  one  supervisory  district, 
a  single  school  system  is  administered  by  the  supervising  inspector  of 
an  adjacent  district. 

Although  the  responsibilities  of  supervising  inspectors  are 
usually  confined  to  the  geographical  limits  of  their  districts,  a 
number  of  school  systems  within  their  geographical  areas  are  not  under 
their  jurisdiction.  These  are  regional  high  school  systems  which  are 
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administered  by  the  assistants  to  the  chief  superintendents  of  the  denom¬ 
inational  divisions,  in  conjunction  with  the  supervising  principals  of 
these  systems.  Sixteen  inspectors  reported  that  fourteen  school  boards 
and  fifty-three  schools  within  their  geographical  areas  receive  this 
form  of  educational  administration. 

II.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR 

This  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  concerned  with  the  academic 
qualifications  of  supervising  inspectors  and  their  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
trative  experience.  Questions  were  included  also  to  determine  the 
specific  pre-service  and  in-service  administrative  training  which  they 
have  had,  and  their  views  on  the  adequacy  of  their  training  were  soli¬ 
cited. 

Academic  Qualifications,  Teaching  and  Administrative  Experience 

The  academic  qualifications  of  the  supervising  inspectors  are 
presented  in  Table  XV.  Two  of  the  seventeen  inspectors  have  masters' 
degrees,  one  of  which  is  in  Education.  Eleven  hold  one  bachelor's 
degree,  with  a  major  in  Education,  and  one  has  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  Three  supervisors  hold  no  degree  of  any  type.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  inspectors  have  not  qualified  for  a  second  degree, 
several  have  undertaken  studies  beyond  the  baccalaureate,  six  having 
spent  one  semester  or  more  in  university  residence. 

Supervising  inspectors  have  had  several  years  of  teaching  and 
administrative  experience.  The  number  of  years  spent  in  teaching  by  the 
seventeen  supervisors,  excluding  those  years  spent  as  teaching  and  full¬ 
time  principals,  is  revealed  in  Table  XVI.  Only  two  inspectors  have 
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TABLE  XV 

ACADEMIC  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Academic 

Qualif 

ications 

Number  of 

Supervising  Inspectors 

M.  A. 

1 

M.  A.  1 

'Education 

■) 

1 

B.  A. , 

or 

B.  Sc . , 

and  B.Ed. 

0 

B.  A. , 

or 

B.  Sc  • 

(Education) 

11 

B.  Sc . 

1 

Three 

years  of 

university 

3 

Total 

number  of 

inspectors 

17 

TABLE  XVI 

YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  AS  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


Years 

of  Experience 

Number  of 

Supervising  Inspectors 

14  - 

15 

1 

12  - 

13 

0 

10  - 

11 

1 

8  - 

9 

2 

6  - 

7 

2 

4  - 

5 

4 

2  - 

3 

2 

0  - 

1 

5 

Total 

number  of  supervising 

inspectors 

17 

Total  number  of  years  of  experience  77 

Mean  number  of  years  of  experience  4.53 
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spent  ten  years  or  more  as  classroom  teachers.  Although  eight  have  had 
from  four  to  nine  years  of  experience  as  classroom  teachers,  seven  have 
had  three  years  or  less.  Four  inspectors  have  had  no  experience  as 
classroom  teachers.  The  mean  number  of  years  spent  as  classroom  teachers 
by  the  inspectors  is  4.53. 

Experience  in  teaching  at  the  elementary  grade  level  has  special 
significance  for  the  role  of  the  inspector  in  instructional  supervision. 
The  experience  of  the  supervising  inspectors  as  teachers  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  is  presented  in  Table  XVII.  Although  three  have  had  from  six 
to  nine  years  of  experience  in  elementary  teaching,  and  six  have  had  from 
two  to  five  years,  eight  inspectors,  or  nearly  one-half,  have  had  not 
more  than  one  year  of  experience  as  classroom  teachers  of  the  elementary 
grades.  The  mean  number  of  years  spent  at  the  elementary  grade  level  by 
the  supervisors  is  2.59. 

The  mean  number  of  years  spent  as  classroom  teachers  of  high 
school  grades  by  supervising  inspectors,  as  indicated  by  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  is  less  than  that  spent  as  elementary  teachers.  No  super¬ 
visor  has  had  more  than  seven  years  of  experience  as  a  high  school 
teacher.  Although  seven  have  had  from  two  to  seven  years  in  this 
capacity,  ten  have  had  not  more  than  one  year.  Seven  inspectors  have 
had  no  experience  as  classroom  teachers  of  high  school  grades. 

For  the  majority  of  the  inspectors,  most  of  their  experience  in 
education  prior  to  their  present  appointments,  has  been  derived  from 
their  occupancy  of  principal  ships  of  small  schools.  The  experience  which 
they  have  had  as  teaching  and/or  full-time  principals  is  presented  in 
Table  XVIII.  Seven  inspectors  have  had  ten  years  or  more  of  experience 
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TABLE  XVII 

YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  AS  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 


Years 

of  Exp 

eri 

ence 

Number  of 

Supervising  Inspectors 

8 

-  9 

2 

6 

-  7 

1 

4 

-  5 

2 

2 

-  3 

4 

0 

-  1 

8 

Total 

number 

of 

supervising 

inspectors 

17 

Total 

years 

of 

experience  in 

elementary 

teaching 

44 

Mean  i 

number 

of 

years  of  expe 

rience 

2.59 

TABLE  XVIII 

YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  AS  TEACHING  AND/OR 

FULL-TIME  PRINCIPALS 


Years  of  Experience  Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

24  -  25  1 

22-23  0 

20-21  0 

18-19  1 

16-17  0 

14-15  2 

12-13  0 

10-11  3 

8-9  0 

6-7  4 

4-5  1 

_ 2-3 _ 5  _ 

Total  number  of  supervising  inspectors  17 

Total  number  of  years  of  experience  148 

Mean  number  of  years  of  experience  8. 7 
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in  this  capacity,  five  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  five  have  had  three 
years  or  less.  No  inspector  has  had  less  than  two  years  of  experience 
as  a  school  principal,  the  mean  being  8.7  years. 

The  largest  number  of  rooms  in  schools  administered  by  sixteen 
supervising  inspecors,  while  they  were  principals,  is  shown  in  Table 
XIX.  Only  two  supervisors  have  been  principals  of  school  systems  having 
more  than  fifteen  classrooms.  Although  nine  inspectors  have  held  the 
principal  ships  of  schools  with  five  to  fourteen  rooms,  five  have  never 
been  principals  of  schools  having  more  than  four  rooms,  and  the  largest 
number  for  one  inspector  was  two  rooms.  The  mean  number  of  rooms  of  the 
largest  schools  administered  by  the  inspectors,  as  principals,  is  only 
8.44. 

In  addition  to  the  experience  in  administration  which  they  have 
had  as  school  principals,  most  of  the  inspectors  have  spent  several 
years  in  their  present  positions.  As  disclosed  in  Table  XX,  three  have 
been-  employed  as  supervising  inspectors  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
five  from  eight  to  fourteen  years,  and  four  have  had  from  four  to  six 
years  of  experience  in  their  present  jobs.  Only  five  inspectors  have 
occupied  their  present  positions  for  less  than  four  years.  The  mean 
number  of  years  spent  in  the  superintendency  by  the  seventeen  inspec¬ 
tors  is  9.35. 

Pre-Service  and  In-Service  Administrative  Training 

The  importance  of  administrative  training  in  preparation  programs 
for  school  superintendents  has  been  emphasized  in  the  related  literature. 
With  a  view  to  determining  just  what  specific  administrative  preparation 
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TABLE  XIX 

LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  CLASSROOMS  ADMINISTERED  BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 

AS  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Number  of  Classrooms  Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

30-34  1 

25  -  29  0 

20  -  24  0 

15-19  1 

10-14  2 

5-9  7 

0-4  5 

Total  number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 

Total  number  of  classrooms  135 

Mean  number  of  classrooms  8.44 


TABLE  XX 

EXPERIENCE  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  IN  PRESENT  POSITIONS 


Yea 

rs  of  Experience 

Number  of 

Supervising  Inspectors 

28  - 

31 

1 

24  - 

27 

1 

20  - 

23 

0 

16  - 

19 

1 

12  - 

15 

3 

8  - 

11 

2 

4  - 

7 

4 

0  - 

3 

5 

Total 

number 

■  of 

supervis 

ing  inspectors 

17 

Total 

number 

•  of 

years  of 

experience 

159 

Mean 

number 

of 

years  of 

experience 

9.35 
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supervising  inspectors  have  had  for  their  job  other  than  their  academic 
training  and  experience  as  principals,  they  were  asked  to  list  any 
administrative  training,  taken  before  becoming  inspectors,  which  they 
considered  helpful  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks.  This  information 
is  presented  in  Table  XXI.  A  majority  of  the  supervising  inspectors 
stated  that  they  had  received  no  specific  administrative  preparation 
for  their  duties  before  becoming  inspectors.  One  inspector  gained 
valuable  experience  from  field  work  with  a  senior  supervising  inspector; 
another  found  that  principals'  workshops  provided  valuable  assistance, 
and  a  third  mentioned  university  studies  in  supervision.  Also  submitted 
was  the  training  obtained  from  personnel  management  courses.  Thirteen 
supervisors,  however,  replied  that  they  had  had  no  specific  pre-service 
administrative  preparation  which  they  considered  helpful  in  fulfilling 
their  duties  as  an  inspector. 

Supervising  inspectors  were  asked  if  they  felt  that  they  had  been 
adequately  prepared  for  their  present  responsibilities  before  assuming 
them.  Only  four  inspectors  replied  that  their  training  and  experience, 
prior  to  their  appointment,  had  been  adequate.  The  administrative  areas 
in  which  thirteen  inspectors  felt  that  they  had  lacked  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  are  summarized  in  Table  XXII.  Eight  inspectors  listed  a  lack  of 
training  in  administration,  especially  supervision,  as  the  chief  cause 
of  their  inadequacy  of  preparation,  while  one  submitted  a  lack  of 
administrative  experience.  Four  supervisors  lacked  specialization  in 
teaching  methods  and  in  program  development  for  the  elementary  grades, 
and  one  mentioned  his  unfamiliarity  with  Department  of  Education 
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TABLE  XXI 

PRE-SERVICE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PREPARATION  CONSIDERED  HELPFUL 

BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 

Number  of  Times 

Type  of  Preparation  Mentioned 

Field  experiences  with  supervising  inspector  1 

Personnel  management  courses  1 

Experience  as  director  of  youth  groups  1 

Experience  from  principals'  workshops  1 

University  courses  in  supervision  1 

No  specific  preparation  13 

Total  number  of  responses  18 

Total  number  of  inspectors  17 


TABLE  XXII 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  WHICH  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  LACKED  PRE-SERVICE 

PREPARATION  FOR  TASKS 

Number  of  Times 

Type  of  Preparation_ Mentioned 

Training  in  administration,  especially  supervision  8 

Experience  in  administration  1 

Specialization  in  teaching  methods  and  in  program 
development  in  elementary  grades  4 

Knowledge  of  Department  of  Education  regulations  and  policies  1 

Knowledge  of  educational  systems  1 

Knowledge  of  trends  in  curriculum  development  1 

Number  of  responses  16 

Number  of  inspectors  13 
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regulations  and  policies.  Also  noted  was  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
educational  systems  elsewhere  and  of  trends  in  curriculum  development. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  supervising 
inspectors  have  benefited  from  in-service  administrative  training. 

They  were  thus  asked  to  mention  any  in-service  training  which  they  have 
had  which  has  helped  in  the  performance  of  their  dutieso  The  replies 
are  listed  in  Table  XXIII.  Five  inspectors  stated  that  they  have  found 
supervisors’  workshops  helpful  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  administra¬ 
tive  responsibilities.  Five  found  C.E.A.  Short  Courses  valuable,  and 
four  mentioned  university  courses.  Also  submitted  as  useful  in-service 
training  were  the  annual  conference  for  supervisors,  professional 
reading,  principals'  workshops,  and  local  conferences.  One  inspector 
regarded  his  experience  from  teaching  summer  school  courses  for  teachers, 
and  another,  the  experience  gained  from  directing  summer  schools  for 
teachers,  as  valuable  administrative  training.  Six  supervisors,  however, 
felt  that  they  have  had  no  in-service  training  which  has  helped  in  the 
performance  of  their  administrative  tasks. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  supervising  inspectors  felt  that  they 
had  advanced  professionally  through  in-service  training,  most  of  them 
were  emphatic  in  stating  a  need  for  additional  preparation  for  their 
administrative  role  when  asked  if  further  preparation  was  desirable. 

Only  one  inspector  contended  that  further  training  was  unnecessary; 
however,  three  did  not  respond  to  this  question.  Supervisors'  res¬ 
ponses  are  presented  in  Table  XXIV,  page  98.  Nine  inspectors  stressed 
a  need  for  training  in  educational  administration,  especially  supervision. 
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TABLE  XXI II 

IN-SERVICE  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRAINING  CONSIDERED  HELPFUL 

BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Type  of  Training 

Number  of  Times 
Mentioned 

Supervisors  1  workshops 

5 

C.E.A.  Short  Courses 

5 

University  courses 

4 

Annual  supervisors'  conference 

3 

Professional  reading 

3 

Principals'  workshops 

1 

Local  conferences 

1 

Teaching  summer  school  courses 

1 

Administering  summer  schools  for  teachers 

1 

Experience  from  adjusting  curriculum  for  Indian 

schools  1 

No  specific  training 

6 

Total  number  of  responses 

31 

Total  number  of  inspectors 

17 
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TABLE  XXIV 

TRAINING  CONSIDERED  DESIRABLE  BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Number  of  Times 

Type  of  Training 

Mentioned 

Training  in  educational  administration, 
especially  supervision  9 

Specialization  in  primary  and  elementary  subject 
areas,  especially  reading  6 

More  elaborate  program  of  in-service  training  3 

Specialized  training  in  high  school  subject  areas — 

English,  mathematics,  and  science  2 

Training  in  curriculum  development  2 

Training  in  directing  remedial  work  1 

Knowledge  of  organization  of  school  systems  1 

Public  relations  1 

Use  of  teaching  media — radio  and  television  1 

Experience  in  teaching  1 

No  training  required  1 

Number  of  responses  28 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors  14a 


Three  inspectors  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 
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Six  thought  that  specialization  in  primary  and  elementary  subject  areas, 
especially  in  reading,  was  desirable,  while  three  suggested  a  more 
elaborate  program  of  in-service  training.  The  need  for  specialization 
in  subject  fields  at  the  high  school  level  was  mentioned  by  two  super¬ 
vising  inspectors  and  two  perceived  a  need  for  training  in  curriculum 
development.  Also  mentioned,  were  training  in  directing  remedial  work, 
a  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  school  systems  elsewhere,  and  train¬ 
ing  in  public  relations.  One  inspector  would  like  to  be  able  to 
utilize  the  potential  of  radio  and  television  as  teaching  media  and  one 
considered  further  teaching  experience  desirable,. 

Since  superintendents'  associations  and  professional  study  groups 
provide  in-service  training  for  incumbents  of  the  school  superintendency, 
supervising  inspectors  were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  were  members  of  an 
association  or  of  any  special  study  groups.  Although  two  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  supervisors  who  returned  questionnaires  gave  no  response  to  this 
question,  almost  one-half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  are  not 
members  of  a  professional  association  or  of  any  special  study  groups. 

Five  of  the  supervising  inspectors  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Superintendents  and  Inspectors,  and  one  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Two  more  have 
memberships  in  the  Canadian  Education  Association.  In  view  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  most  of  the  supervising  inspectors  stated  a  need  for 
additional  professional  training,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  at 
least  seven  of  them  are  not  utilizing  the  opportunities  available  for 


professional  growth. 
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Comparison  of  Qualifications  of  Supervising  Inspectors >  Principals  and 
Teachers 

The  academic  qualifications  of  supervising  inspectors  in  eight  of 
sixteen  supervisory  districts  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  principals.  In  the  remaining  eight  districts,  there  are 
some  principals  whose  academic  training  exceeds  that  of  their  supervising 
inspectors.  As  shown  in  Table  XXV,  twenty  principals  may  be  placed  in 
this  category.  The  number  of  principals  in  each  district  varies  from 
one,  in  each  of  two  districts,  to  five,  in  each  of  two  districts. 

Similarly,  in  nine  of  the  districts,  the  academic  qualifications 
of  supervising  inspectors  equal  or  exceed  those  of  all  teachers.  In 
seven  districts,  however,  as  summarized  in  Table  XXVI,  there  are  twenty- 
four  teachers  who  have  attained  higher  academic  qualifications  than  the 
inspectors  who  supervise  their  work.  The  number  of  such  teachers  in 
each  district  varies  from  one,  in  each  of  two  districts,  to  ten,  in  one 
district . 

In  several  districts,  supervising  inspectors  are  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  work  of  principals  and  teachers  who 
have  acquired  higher  academic  qualifications  than  the  supervisors 
themselves . 


III.  SUMMARY 

The  first  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  provide  a 
picture  of  the  potential  educational  responsibilities  of  supervising 
inspectors  in  Newfoundland.  The  total  area  of  sixteen  supervisory 
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TABLE  XXV 

NUMBER  OF  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS  IN  WHICH  ONE  OR  MORE  PRINCIPALS 
HAVE  ATTAINED  HIGHER  ACADEMIC  QUALIFICATIONS 
THAN  THE  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR 


Number  of  Principals 


Number  of  Districts 


5  principals  2 

4  principals  0 

3  principals  0 

2  principals  4 

1  principal  2 

Number  of  supervisory  districts  8 

Number  of  principals  20 


TABLE  XXVI 

NUMBER  OF  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS  IN  WHICH  ONE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  HAVE 
ATTAINED  HIGHER  ACADEMIC  QUALIFICATIONS  THAN  THE 
SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR 


Number  of  Teachers 


Number  of  Districts 


10  teachers  1 

4  teachers  1 

3  teachers  2 

2  teachers  1 

1  teacher  2 

Number  of  supervisory  districts  7 

Number  of  teachers  24 
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districts  is  20,465  square  miles,  the  mean  area  being  1,279  square  miles. 
The  average  number  of  communities  in  each  supervisory  district  is 
and  the  mean  number  of  schools  in  all  districts  is  forty-eight.  In 
1963-64,  the  sixteen  districts  had  a  total  pupil  population  of  73,004, 
the  mean  being  4,562.75.  More  than  23  per  cent  of  the  total  pupil 
population  attended  schools  having  not  more  than  two  classrooms,  and 
only  21.6  per  cent  of  all  pupils  attended  schools  with  more  than  ten 
rooms.  Sixteen  supervising  inspectors  were  assigned  officially  to  220 
local  boards  of  education.  Although  one  inspector  was  associated  with 
only  four  boards,  two  had  twenty  boards  or  more  in  their  supervisory 
districts.  The  mean  number  of  principals  for  the  sixteen  districts 
was  30.31,  and  the  mean  number  of  teachers  was  130.81.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  480  principals,  whose  qualifications  were  reported,  had  not 
more  than  two  years  of  university  training,  and  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  2,053  teachers  had  less  than  one  year  of  training  beyond  grade 
eleven. 

The  second  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  concerned  with  the 
academic  qualifications  of  supervising  inspectors  and  their  teaching 
and  administrative  experience.  Questions  were  included  also  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  specific  pre-service  and  in-service  administrative  training 
and  their  views  on  training.  Only  two  of  the  seventeen  inspectors  had 
masters'  degrees.  Eleven  held  one  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
Education,  and  one,  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  Three  inspectors 
held  no  degree  of  any  kind.  The  mean  number  of  years  spent  as  class¬ 
room  teachers  by  the  supervisors  was  4.53  of  which  2.59  were  spent  at  the 
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elementary  grade  level  and  1.94  at  the  high  school  level.  Most  of  the 
experience  in  education  which  supervising  inspectors  had  had,  prior  to 
their  present  appointments,  was  gained  as  principals  of  small  schools. 

The  mean  number  of  years  spent  as  teaching  and/or  full-time  principals  by 
the  inspectors  was  8.7.  Most  of  the  inspectors  had  spent  several  years 
in  their  present  positions,  only  five  having  occupied  their  present  job 
for  less  than  four  years.  The  mean  number  of  years  spent  in  the  superin¬ 
tendency  by  all  inspectors  was  9.35. 

A  majority  of  the  inspectors  reported  that  they  had  received 
inadequate  administrative  preparation  for  their  duties  before  becoming 
inspectors.  Although  a  majority  had  benefited  from  in-service  training, 
most  of  the  supervisors  emphasized  a  need  for  additional  preparation  for 
their  administrative  role.  The  need  for  training  in  educational  adminis¬ 
tration,  especially  supervision,  was  stressed  by  a  majority  of  the 
inspectors.  Six  felt  that  specialization  in  primary  and  elementary 
subject  areas  especially  in  reading,  was  desirable.  A  need  for  training 
in  curriculum  development,  remedial  work,  and  public  relations  was  also 
expressed.  In  eight  of  the  supervisory  districts,  twenty  principals  had 
attained  higher  academic  qualifications  than  their  supervising  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  in  seven  districts,  twenty-four  teachers  had  received  more 
formal  training  than  the  supervisors  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VI 


FUNCTIONS  AND  WORK  LOAD  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR 

This  section  of  the  questionnaire  sought  to  provide  information 
for  an  analysis  of  the  administrative  role  of  the  supervising  inspector 
in  his  relationships  with  school  boards,  principals  and  teachers,  and 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  views  of  the  inspector  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  functions  and  on  the  educational  organization  are  also 
described,  and  characteristics  of  his  work  load  are  presented  in  detail. 

I.  ADVISORY  AND  EXECUTIVE  FUNCTIONS:  SUPERVISOR- SCHOOL 

BOARD  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  significance  of  the  educational  leadership  which  should  be 
exercised  by  the  school  superintendent  in  his  relationships  with  school 
boards  has  been  emphasized  in  the  related  literature.  Apart  from 
ensuring  that  the  school  law  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Education  are  enforced,  however,  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
must  be  limited,  if  school  government  is  to  function  democratically  at 
the  local  level.  While  the  prerogative  to  accept  leadership  should  be 
vested  in  local  boards,  such  boards  through  various  means  can  be 
encouraged  to  utilize  the  professional  services  which  may  be  available 


to  them. 
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Proportion  of  Boards  Soliciting  Assistance,  and  Services  Rendered  by 
Supervising  Inspectors 

Supervising  inspectors  were  asked  to  state  the  proportion  of 
their  school  boards  which  solicit  assistance  and  advice  in  educational 
matters.  The  information  received  is  presented  in  Table  XXVII.  Only 
55  per  cent  of  the  220  school  boards  to  which  sixteen  supervisors  have 
been  assigned  request  professional  assistance  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  percentage  of  boards  which  request  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  their  schools  varies  from  five  per  cent,  in  one 
district,  to  100  per  cent,  in  three  districts.  In  seven  supervisory 
districts,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  all  school  boards  regard  the  super¬ 
vising  inspector  as  their  professional  advisor.  Although  the  mean 
number  of  boards  to  which  sixteen  inspectors  are  assigned  is  13.75,  the 
mean  number  which  request  professional  guidance  from  the  inspectors  in 
all  districts  is  only  7.62.  Almost  one  hundred  school  boards  in  the 
sixteen  districts  function  without  the  professional  services  of  a 
provincially  appointed  superintendent,  except  for  those  services  which 
may  be  classified  as  regulatory. 

The  supervising  inspectors  were  asked  to  list  the  administrative 
areas  in  which  they  are  requested  by  school  boards  to  provide  most 
assistance.  The  types  of  duties  with  which  boards  seem  to  require  most 
help  are  presented  in  Table  XXVIII,  p.  107.  Sixteen  inspectors  reported 
that  teacher  appraisal  ranks  highly  among  the  requests  of  school  boards. 
Eight  listed  selection  and  recruitment  of  staff  as  an  administrative 
responsibility  in  which  their  advice  and  assistance  are  sought  frequently, 
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TABLE  XXVII 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  EACH  DISTRICT  WHICH  SOLICIT 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Di strict 

Total  Number 
of  Boards 

Number  of  Boards 
Soliciting  Services 

Percentage  of  Boards 
Soliciting  Services 

1 

11 

1 

9 

2 

16 

4 

25 

3 

11 

4 

36 

4 

10 

5 

50 

5 

4 

3 

75 

6 

16 

7 

44 

7 

18 

18 

100 

8 

10 

9 

90 

9 

17 

15 

88 

10 

15 

3 

20 

11 

10 

8 

80 

12 

20 

15 

75 

13 

14 

14 

100 

14 

11 

11 

100 

15 

16 

4 

25 

16 

21 

1 

5 

Total 

220 

122 

Mean 

13. 75 

7.62 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  WHICH  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO 

PROVIDE  MOST  ASSISTANCE  BY  BOARDS 


Administrative  Areas  Number  of  Times  Mentioned 


Teacher  Appraisal 

16 

Selection  and  Recruitment  of  Staff 

8 

Planning  for  additional  facilities  and  for 
the  replacement  of  facilities 

7 

Board-Teacher  Relationships 

3 

Interpretation  of  the  Education  Act  and 
Department  Policies 

4 

Planning  Centralization  and  Joint  Services 

2 

Discipline  Problems 

1 

Educational  Finance 

2 

Board-Principal  Relationships 

1 

Organization  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

2 

Advising  on  Equipment  and  Supplies 

1 

Number  of  responses 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors 

47 

16 
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while  seven  stated  that  the  planning  for  additional  facilities  and  for 
the  replacement  of  facilities  is  considered  by  boards  to  be  a  duty  in 
which  advice  and  assistance  are  desirable.  Four  inspectors  mentioned 
interpreting  The  Education  Act  and  the  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  three  others,  the  problem  of  solving  board  and  teacher 
differences.  Also  submitted  as  administrative  areas  in  which  most 
assistance  is  sought  were  planning  for  centralization  and  joint  ser¬ 
vices,  discipline  problems,  and  problems  of  finance.  One  inspector 
reported  the  request  for  assistance  in  solving  board-principal  diffi¬ 
culties  and  two  others  the  assistance  sought  in  organizing  parent- 
teacher  associations. 

Since  supervising  inspectors  have  not  been  assigned  assistants  or 
specialist  teachers  to  supplement  their  efforts  in  the  provision  of 
adequate  instructional  supervision,  and  since  it  was  felt  that  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  school  boards  might  encroach  upon  the  time  available  for  the 
performance  of  administrative  tasks,  inspectors  were  asked  to  indicate 
if  they  are  able  to  give  full  assistance  in  determining  and  in  executing 
educational  policies  in  all  instances  where  boards  solicit  their  help. 

All  sixteen  inspectors  stated  that  they  are  able  to  provide  the  adminis¬ 
trative  assistance  requested  at  the  present  time.  Ten  of  the  inspectors, 
however,  mentioned  the  infrequency  of  requests  by  boards  for  assistance 
and  that  several  boards  in  their  supervisory  districts  request  no 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  their  schools.  Six  inspectors 
reported  that  they  are  able  to  provide  the  requested  administrative 
assistance  despite  the  fact  that  those  boards  which  request  professional 
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guidance  do  so  fairly  frequently.  However,  in  only  two  instances  are 
these  supervising  inspectors  acting  as  professional  advisors  to  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  their  boards  and  of  the  remaining  four  supervisors, 
three  provide  professional  leadership  for  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
boards  in  their  supervisory  districts. 

An  indication  of  the  degree  of  the  inspectors'  participation  in 
the  administrative  duties  for  which  school  boards  are  responsible  is 
provided  by  the  number  of  times  each  year,  as  an  average,  that  the 
inspector  meets  each  board  in  his  district.  This  information  is  provided 
in  Table  XXIX.  The  mean  number  of  meetings  held  with  all  boards  in 
their  districts  by  eight  inspectors  is  only  one.  Five  reported  that  the 
mean  number  of  times  all  boards  in  their  districts  are  met  annually  is 
just  twice.  The  mean  number  of  meetings  with  all  boards  is  three  for 
two  supervisors,  while  only  one  inspector  has  a  mean  number  of  four 
meetings  with  all  boards  in  his  district.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  three  latter  inspectors  are  responsible  for  ten,  seventeen, 
and  sixteen  boards,  respectively.  The  mean  number  of  boards  for  all 
supervisory  districts  is  substantially  less  than  the  number  in  two  of 
the  districts  in  which  supervising  inspectors  have  the  highest  frequency 
of  meetings.  The  mean  number  of  meetings  convened  annually  with  all 
school  boards  in  the  sixteen  supervisory  districts  is  only  1.75. 

All  of  the  inspectors  could  provide  more  administrative  assis¬ 
tance  and  leadership  for  their  boards  than  is  being  provided  at  the 
present  time.  When  asked  how  frequently  they  could  meet  all  boards 
annually  without  infringing  on  their  allotment  of  time  to  instructional 
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TABLE  XXIX 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  ANNUALLY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  MEET  ALL  BOARDS  IN 

THEIR  RESPECTIVE  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Mean  Number  of  Meetings 
Per  Board 


Number  of  Supervising 
Inspectors 


4  1 

3  2 

2  5 

1  8 

Mean  number  of  meetings  with  boards  in  all  districts  1.75 
Number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 
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supervision  and  its  accompanying  responsibilities,  the  supervisors 
submitted  the  information  summarized  in  Table  XXX.  One  inspector 
reported  that  he  could  attend  twelve  meetings  annually  with  all  of  his 
boards.  In  this  district,  it  should  be  noted,  there  are  only  four 
boards.  Three  inspectors  could  meet  with  boards  six  times  or  more,  and 
eight  inspectors  could  meet  their  boards  at  least  four  times.  Only  four 
supervisors  felt  that  they  would  be  unable  to  devote  more  than  three 
meetings  annually  to  each  of  their  school  boards.  The  mean  number  of 
times  that  supervising  inspectors  could  meet  all  of  their  boards 
annually  is  4.75.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  some  school 
boards  are  not  fully  utilizing  the  professional  services  which  may  be 
rendered  by  supervising  inspectors  in  the  administration  of  school 
board  responsibilities. 

Involvement  in  Administrative  Duties 

It  was  felt  that  the  administrative  role  of  the  supervising 
inspector  in  his  relationships  with  school  boards  could  be  described 
most  effectively  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  responsibility  held  for 
several  clearly  defined  administrative  duties.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  supervising  inspector's  administrative  role  is  subject 

t 

I 

to  variation  in  his  relationships  with  different  boards,  depending  upon 
board  expectations,  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  des¬ 
cribe  his  usual  administrative  tasks.  The  form  that  these  tasks  assume 
is  presented  in  Table  XXXI. 

All  of  the  supervising  inspectors  participate  in  the  selection 
and  placement  of  teachers.  Although  seven  of  the  inspectors  stated  that 
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TABLE  XXX 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  ANNUALLY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  COULD  MEET  BOARDS 

IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS  IF  REQUESTED 


Mean  Number  of  Meetings  Per  Board 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

12 

1 

11 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

7 

1 

6 

2 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Mean  number  of  meetings  with  all  boards  4.75 


Number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 


TABLE  XXXI 

THE  DEGREE  TO  WHICH  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  ASSUME  ADMINISTRATIVE 

DUTIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BOARDS 


Number 

of  Supervising  Inspectors 

Full 

Not 

Type  of  Duties 

Respon. 

Assist 

Advise  Involved  Total 

Hiring  and  placing  teachers 

0 

7 

9 

0 

16 

Hiring  and  placing  principals 

0 

5 

8 

3 

16 

Planning  school  buildings 

0 

5 

7 

4 

16 

Hiring  of  caretakers 

0 

0 

4 

12 

16 

Deciding  and  arranging  repairs 
to  buildings,  grounds,  equip. 

0 

3 

7 

6 

16 

Deciding  on  and  purchasing 
pupil  and  teacher  supplies 
and  equipment 

0 

2 

9 

5 

16 

Organizing  pupil  trans¬ 
portation 

0 

3 

4 

9 

16 

Budgeting  of  school  funds 

0 

0 

2 

14 

16 
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they  assist  boards  in  the  procurement  and  placement  of  staff,  nine 
others  confine  their  participation  in  this  administrative  duty  to  an 
advisory  role.  No  supervising  inspector  takes  full  responsibility  for 
the  staffing  of  school  systems..  The  administrative  area  of  staff  selec¬ 
tion  and  placement  seems  to  be  one  in  which  boards  delegate  considerable 
responsibility  to  inspectors,  since  it  has  been  seen  already  that  teacher 
evaluation  is  among  the  duties  with  which  boards  require  most  assistance. 

Although  the  majority  of  inspectors  advise  or  assist  in  the 
selection  and  placement  of  principals,  three  reported  that  they  are  in 
no  way  involved  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Eight  supervisors  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  to  boards  or  their  representatives,  and 
five  share  the  responsibility  with  boards  for  the  hiring  and  placing  of 
principals.  No  inspector  has  been  delegated  full  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  this  administrative  task. 

Supervising  inspectors  seem  to  be  actively  involved  in  planning 
school  buildings  in  their  supervisory  districts.  Twelve  inspectors 
reported  that  they  either  assist  or  advise  boards  or  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  this  respect.  Although  seven  have  been  delegated  an  advisory 
role  only,  five  actually  assist  boards  in  the  execution  of  this  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility.  Four  inspectors  are  not  involved  with  this 
task,  and  as  might  be  expected,  no  supervisor  takes  full  responsibility 
for  this  administrative  duty. 

Supervisors  are  less  actively  engaged  in  the  selection  of  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel.  Only  four  inspectors  stated  that  they  have  any  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  hiring  of  caretakers.  In  all  four  instances,  their 
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role  is  an  advisory  one  only.  Twelve  inspectors  do  not  participate  in 
this  school  board  responsibility. 

Responsibilities  for  deciding  on  and  arranging  for  repairs 
to  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  vary  among  supervisory  districts. 
Three  supervisors  assist  school  boards  or  their  representatives  in 
executing  this  duty.  Seven  inspectors  reported  that  they  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  when  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  are  in  a  state 
of  disrepair.  Six  of  the  supervisors  are  not  involved  with  this  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility  and  no  supervising  inspector  takes  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  maintenance  of  school  property. 

The  provision  of  aid  in  purchasing  supplies  and  equipment  is 
usually  not  assumed  by  supervising  inspectors.  Only  two  inspectors 
reported  that  they  assist  boards  in  purchasing  school  supplies  and 
equipment.  Nine  inspectors,  however,  advise  boards  on  school  require¬ 
ments  in  this  area.  Five  of  the  supervisors  take  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  for  this  task  and  no  inspector  takes  full  responsibility. 

A  majority  of  the  supervising  inspectors  have  been  delegated  no 
responsibility  for  the  organization  of  pupil  transportation.  Although 
three  stated  that  they  assist  with  this  task,  and  four  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity,  nine  inspectors  submitted  that  this  duty  is  outside 
the  realm  of  their  associations  with  school  boards. 

The  administrative  area  of  school  finance  is,  for  the  most  part, 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  supervising  inspectors.  Only  two  of  the 
supervisors  stated  that  they  advise  boards  or  their  representatives  on 
financial  matters.  The  remaining  fourteen  inspectors  reported  that  they 
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are  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  administrative  duty. 

Although  their  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of 
school  board  duties  extend  categorically  from  no  involvement  to  the 
provision  of  assistance  in  the  execution  of  administrative  tasks,  in  no 
instances  do  supervising  inspectors  act  as  executive  officers  for  local 
boards  of  education.  According  to  the  information  received,  school 
boards,  themselves,  act  as  administrators. 

The  administrative  practices  observed  by  school  boards  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  when  supervising  inspectors  are  only  par¬ 
tially  responsible  or  have  no  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  these 
duties  are  summarized  in  Table  XXXII.  Although  qualified  principals 
with  sufficient  time  could  conceivably  perform  the  functions  of  an 
administrator  with  respect  to  school  board  responsibilities,  which 
would  indeed  conform  to  educational  theory,  such  a  situation  does  not 
occur  in  the  supervisory  districts.  School  boards,  themselves,  act  as 
administrators  in  instances  where  they  have  delegated  some  responsi¬ 
bility  to  supervising  inspectors  and  in  instances  where  they  have  not. 

In  all  supervisory  districts,  school  boards  retain  the  executive 
function  of  hiring  and  placing  teachers,  with  some  boards  receiving  help 
from  the  supervising  inspectors.  Similarly,  they  act  as  administrators 
in  hiring  and  placing  principals,  with  some  boards  receiving  assistance 
or  advice  from  supervising  inspectors  in  thirteen  districts,  and  in 
two  districts,  from  the  chief  superintendents  at  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Boards  also  retain  the  executive  responsibility  in  planning 
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TABLE  XXXII 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
SUPERVISING 


THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DUTIES  WHEN 
INSPECTORS  ARE  ONLY  PARTIALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
OR  NOT  INVOLVED 


Type  of  Duties 

Number 

School 

Boards 

of  Supervisory 
School  Boards 
&  Principals 

Districts 
Boards  & 
Ch. Supts . 

Total 

Hiring  and  placing  teachers 

16 

16 

Hiring  and  placing  principals 

14 

2 

16 

Planning  school  buildings 

12 

4 

16 

Hiring  of  caretakers 

16 

16 

Deciding  and  arranging  repairs 
to  buildings,  grounds  and 
equipment 

16 

16 

Deciding  on  and  purchasing 
pupil  and  teacher  supplies  and 
equipment 

16 

16 

Organizing  pupil  transportation 

12 

4 

16 

Budgeting  of  school  funds 


Number  of  supervisory  districts 


16 


16 


16 
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school  buildings.  In  twelve  supervisory  districts,  some  boards 
receive  advice  or  assistance  from  supervising  inspectors  and  in  four 
districts  from  the  chief  superintendents.  In  hiring  caretakers,  boards 
also  assume  the  executive  function  themselves,  receiving  advice  from 
inspectors  in  four  districts  only.  Although  some  school  boards  in 
seven  districts  are  advised  by  supervising  inspectors  and  some  receive 
assistance  from  the  inspectors  in  three  districts,  they  perform  the 
administrative  task  of  deciding  on  and  arranging  for  repairs  to 
buildings  and  equipment  themselves.  In  eleven  districts,  boards 
receive  advice  or  assistance  from  the  inspectors  in  purchasing  supplies 
and  equipment;  however,  in  all  districts,  principals  are  also  actively 
involved  with  this  duty.  In  the  organization  of  pupil  transportation, 
some  school  boards  receive  assistance  or  advice  from  supervising 
inspectors  in  seven  districts  and  from  the  chief  superintendents  in  four 
districts.  Apart  from  the  advice  received  from  the  supervisors  in  two 
districts,  school  boards  take  full  responsibility  in  budgeting  school 
funds. 

Need  for  More  Professional  Assistance  and  Guidance 

According  to  the  views  of  supervising  inspectors,  school  boards 
need  more  professional  assistance  and  guidance  at  the  local  level  in 
determining  and  in  executing  educational  policies  than  they  receive  at 
the  present  time.  Supporting  educational  theory,  which  suggests  a  need 
for  professional  advice  and  executive  assistance  for  school  boards  in 
all  circumstances,  the  sixteen  inspectors  showed  unanimity  in  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  real  need  for  increased  assistance  for  boards  in  the  supervisory 
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districts  of  Newfoundland. 

Several  reasons  were  stated  to  show  the  importunity  of  the  need. 
One  supervisor  reported  that,  the  professional  service  given  to  boards  in 
his  district  is  of  a  minor  nature  and  does  not  provide  for  adequate 
assistance.  Four  inspectors  stated  that  school  boards  in  their  districts 
are  incapable  of  managing  their  educational  responsibilities  effec¬ 
tively  without  more  professional  assistance  than  they  are  receiving. 

Two  supervisors  stressed  the  lack  of  formal  education  of  their  boards 
and  consequently  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  educational  procedures. 

One  inspector  felt  that  boards  in  his  district  are  not  trained  to  take 
responsibility  in  education,  especially  in  financing  education,  and 
another  reported  that  his  boards  give  meagre  attention  to  new  programs 
in  education.  Two  supervisors  explained  that  errors  in  judgement  made 
previously  by  boards  in  their  districts  might  have  been  averted  with 
proper  professional  advice  and  assistance.  Finally,  two  other  inspec¬ 
tors  submitted  that  increased  professional  assistance  might  foster  the 
consolidation  of  schools  and  of  school  boards  on  both  a  denominational 
and  an  amalgamated  basis. 

How  Professional  Assistance  Should  Be  Provided 

A  majority  of  the  supervising  inspectors  expressed  the  view  that 
the  professional  assistance  needed  by  school  boards  should  be  provided 
by  supervising  inspectors  or  provincially  appointed  superintendents. 
Twelve  of  the  inspectors  suggested  this  administrative  arrangement; 
however,  four  felt  that  a  local  superintendent,  or  professional  director, 
should  be  appointed  to  each  "consolidated"  board.  One  supervisor  stated 
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his  views  in  these  words: 

The  Department  must  provide  for  a  larger  staff  of  supervising 
inspectors  and  boards  must  be  encouraged  to  use  the  services  of 
principals  and  inspectors  on  a  larger  scale-  Imagine  a  board  not 
using  a  trained  person  in  their  midst. 

All  of  the  inspectors  were  emphatic  in  stating  that  under  the 
present  educational  organization  more  assistance  can  be  provided  for 
school  boards  by  the  inspectors  than  is  presently  being  given,  should 
school  boards  solicit  this  potential  assistance.  One  inspector  presented 
his  view  in  this  manner: 

The  supervising  inspector  should  be  given  more  opportunities  to 
assist  boards.  The  divisional  chief  superintendents  should  encourage 
school  boards  to  seek  the  supervisor's  advice.  Boards  should  have 
supervisors  and  principals  on  professional  committees. 

Another  inspector  expressed  a  similar  view: 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  supervising  inspector  to 
meet  each  board  at  regular  intervals  to  give  an  oral  report  of  his 
visit  through  the  system,  the  door  would  be  opened  for  the  advisory 
and  executive  function  to  be  fulfilled. 

According  to  one  supervising  inspector,  school  boards  in  his  district 
are  not  utilizing  the  services  of  either  the  principals  or  the  super¬ 
vising  inspector: 

In  most  centralized  areas  we  have  competent  principals  whose 
services  are  not  being  utilized,  and  even  though  the  supervisory 
staff  is  small,  many  boards  are  not  making  use  of  it.  We  can  pro¬ 
vide  as  many  principals  and  supervisors  as  we  wish,  but  until  boards 
are  encouraged  to  seek  professional  leadership,  little  can  be 
achieved. 


Consol idat io n  of  Boards  and  Educational  Efficiency 

Most  of  the  inspectors  regard  the  consolidation  of  school  boards, 
either  on  a  denominational  basis  or  on  an  amalgamated  one,  as  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  of  providing  effective  educational  leadership 
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for  boards.  Although  only  one  inspector  reported  that  school  board 
consolidation  has  been  achieved  in  his  district,  fourteen  expressed  the 
view  that  board  consolidation  would  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  most 
aspects  of  educational  administration.  One  inspector  stated  that  a 
duplication  of  educational  effort  is  now  necessary  in  the  supervisory 
districts  which  would  be  reduced  by  school  board  consolidation,  either 
denominationally  or  by  amalgamation.  Another  inspector  expressed  the 
advantages  in  this  way: 

If  the  supervising  inspector  were  assigned  to  one  or  two  con¬ 
solidated  boards  and  thus  had  a  small  work  load  and  a  small  area 
to  cover,  it  could  affect  the  degree  of  efficiency  realized  a 
grbat  deal. 

A  third  supervisor  explained  that  the  consolidation  of  boards  would 
probably  result  in  a  better  selection  of  school  board  members  who  would 
be  more  perceptive  of  educational  needs  and  who  would  appreciate  the 
significance  of  professional  leadership  in  educational  administration. 

Most  Satisfying  and  Most  .Difficult  Aspects  of  Supervisor-Board 
Relationships 

Since  school  boards  and  supervising  inspectors  have  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  organization,  it  is 
essential  that  cooperation  should  permeate  their  relationships  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  achievement  of  that  purpose.  Supervising  inspectors  were  asked 
to  list  the  most  satisfying  and  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  their  work 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  their  relationships  with  school  boards. 

The  most  satisfying  aspects  of  the  supervisors'  relationships  with 
boards  have  been  categorized  and  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIII.  Eight  of 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

MOST  SATISFYING  ASPECTS  OF  SUPERVISOR-BOARD  RELATIONSHIPS 


Number  of  Times 


Nature  of  Relationships  Mentioned 

Boards'  acceptance  of  supervisors'  services  8 

Ability  to  assist  boards  when  required  4 

Assisting  in  formulation  of  board  policy  2 

Participating  in  teacher  selection  2 

Boards'  enthusiasm  in  education  2 

Boards'  utilization  of  principals  in  formulating 
educational  policy  1 

Establishing  framework  for  consolidation  of  systems  1 

No  response  2 

Number  of  responses  20 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 
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the  inspectors  find  board  acceptance  of  their  services  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  some  instances,  which  is  especially  satisfying  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  inspectors  feel  that  boards  are  generally  not  fully 
utilizing  their  services-.  Four  supervisors  stated  that  their  ability 
to  provide  assistance  for  boards  when  required  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education  is  most  satisfying,  while  two  mentioned  the  assistance 
rendered  in  the  formulation  of  school  board  policy.  Two  inspectors 
regarded  their  participation  in  teacher  selection  as  a  source  of 
satisfaction,  and  two  others,  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  education  by  their 
boards.  One  inspector  reported  that  establishing  a  framework  for  the 
consolidation  of  school  systems  gives  him  a  sense  of  accomplishment, 
and  another  felt  that  the  utilization  of  principals  by  boards  in  formu¬ 
lating  policy  is  indeed  satisfying.  Two  of  the  sixteen  inspectors  did 
not  respond  to  this  question. 

The  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  supervising  inspectors' 
relationships  with  boards  are  shown  in  Table  XXXIV.  Five  inspectors 
reported  that  many  boards  are  indifferent  to  the  services  available  and 
tend  to  formulate  policies  without  consulting  the  inspectors.  Two  other 
inspectors  emphasized  a  similar  difficulty  by  stating  that  boards  are 
reluctant  to  invite  them  to  meetings.  Ensuring  that  boards  expend  their 
funds  judiciously  is  a  particular  problem  for  two  supervising  inspectors. 
Two  reported  that  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  their  work  with  boards 
centre  around  board  indifference  to  educational  problems,  while  two 
others  stated  that  boards  often  use  teacher  evaluation  reports  indiscri¬ 
minately.  One  inspector  felt  that  board-teacher  relationships  sometimes 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

MOST  DIFFICULT  ASPECTS  OF  SUPERVISOR- BOARD  RELATIONSHIPS 

Number  of  Times 

Nature  of  Relationships  Mentioned 

Boards'  indifference  to  supervisory  services  5 

Obtaining  requests  to  attend  board  meetings  2 

Ensuring  judicious  expenditure  of  funds  by  boards  2 

Indiscriminate  use  of  teacher  evaluation  reports  2 

Boards'  indifference  to  educational  problems  2 

Solving  problems  arising  from  board-teacher  relationships  1 

Preventing  community  jealousies  from  militating 
against  educational  improvement  1 

Boards'  indifference  to  principal's  role  in 
instructional  supervision  1 

Lack  of  authority  to  improve  educational  conditions  1 

No  response  2 

Number  of  responses  17 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 
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create  problems  which  present  difficulties,  and  another  considered  the 
indifference  shown  by  boards  to  the  principal's  role  in  supervision  as 
an  area  of  difficulty.  Community  jealousies  and  rivalry  act  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  educational  improvement  in  one  supervisory  district  and  one 
inspector  considered  the  lack  of  authority  to  improve  educational 
conditions  as  a  drawback  to  educational  progress. 

II.  SUPERVISORY  FUNCTION:  SUPERVI SOR- PRINCIPAL- TEACHER  RELATIONSHIPS 

In  The  Education  Act ,  the  duties  of  supervising  inspectors  are 
described  as  being  primarily  supervisory  in  nature.  The  supervising 
inspector  is  required  to  visit  each  school  and  college  in  his  district 
as  often  as  possible  during  the  year  and  to  assist  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  planning  of  their  work,  its  organization,  and  its 
evaluation. 

Time  Devoted  to  Instructional  Supervision 

Sixteen  supervising  inspectors  reported  that  they  visit  each 

school  in  their  districts  on  an  average  of  from  two  to  six  times  each 

) 

year.  As  shown  in  Table  XXXV,  one  inspector  visits  each  school  in  his 
district  six  times,  and  four  supervisors  are  able  to  visit  all  of  their 
schools  four  times  annually.  Although  four  other  inspectors  manage  to 
visit  their  schools  at  least  three  times,  seven,  or  almost  one-half  of 
the  total  number,  make  only  two  visits  to  each  of  their  schools  annually. 

Since  75  per  cent  of  the  principals  in  sixteen  of  the  supervisory 
districts  under  study  have  had  not  more  than  two  years  of  university 
training,  the  significance  of  the  supervising  inspector's  role  as  an 
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TABLE  XXXV 

NUMBER  OF  VISITS  MADE  ANNUALLY  BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  TO  EACH 
SCHOOL  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Number  of  Visits 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

6 

1 

5 

0 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

7 

Total  number  of  visits 

48 

Mean  number  of  visits 

3 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors 

16 
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instructional  leader,  for  both  principals  and  teachers,  can  be  readily 
seen.  The  time  given  annually  to  instructional  supervision  by  the 
inspectors  has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  seven-hour  days,  thus 
the  total  number  of  days  given  to  this  function  may  exceed  the  190  days 
in  the  school  year. 

The  majority  of  inspectors  devote  a  major  portion  of  their 
working  time  to  various  types  of  supervisory  activities..  As  disclosed 
in  Table  XXXVI,  supervising  inspectors  spend  from  130  to  247  seven-hour 
days  annually  on  various  aspects  of  instructional  supervision,.  Five 
supervisors  spend  two  hundred  days  or  more  in  classroom  visitation, 
conferences  and  workshops,  as  well  as  in  organizing  the  supervisory 
programs  of  principals  and  reporting.  Seven  inspectors  devote  from  152 
to  190  days  to  these  same  activities.  Only  four  supervisors  spend  less 
than  135  seven-hour  days  annually  on  various  supervisory  activities. 

The  mean  number  of  days  given  to  instructional  supervision  annually  by 
the  sixteen  inspectors  is  176.4. 

Supervisors  spend  most  of  the  time  given  to  instructional  super¬ 
vision  in  classroom  visitation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  2,053  teachers  reported  for  sixteen  districts  have  had 
less  than  one  year  of  professional  training,  this  approach  to  the 
supervisory  program  is  justifiable.  The  number  of  days  spent  annually 
in  classroom  visitation  by  the  inspectors  and  the  mean  number  of  days 
spent  with  each  teacher  using  this  supervisory  technique  are  presented 
in  Table  XXXVII.  Six  supervisors  spend  from  151  to  207  seven-hour  days 
in  classroom  visitation,  and  nine  spend  from  104  to  148  days.  Only  one 
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TABLE  XXXVI 
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NUMBER  OF  DAYS  GIVEN  ANNUALLY  TO  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION  BY 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Number 

of  Days 

1  day: 

7  hours 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

240 

-  249 

1 

230 

-  239 

0 

220 

-  229 

2 

210 

-219 

1 

200 

-  209 

1 

190 

-  199 

1 

180 

-  189 

0 

170 

-  179 

3 

160 

-  169 

0 

150 

-  159 

3 

140 

-  149 

0 

130 

-  139 

4 

2,822 


16 

176.4 


Total  number  of  days 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors 

Mean  number  of  days 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  IN  CLASSROOM  VISITATION  AND  MEAN  NUMBER 
OF  DAYS  GIVEN  TO  EACH  TEACHER  BY  SUPERVISORS 


District 

Number  of  Days 
( 1  day: 7  hours) 

Mean  Days  Per 

Teacher 

1 

207 

1  „  2 

2 

196 

2.3 

3 

189 

.8 

4 

188 

2.0 

5 

151 

1.1 

6 

155 

1.5 

7 

148 

1.3 

8 

143 

1.9 

9 

140 

CO 

e 

« — 1 

10 

140 

1.0 

11 

137 

• — 1 

o 

' — 1 

12 

128 

.8 

13 

105 

1.4 

14 

105 

o  46 

15 

104 

» 6 

16 

83 

.99 

Total 

2,319 

20  o  25 

Mean 

145 

1.27 
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inspector  devotes  less  than  one  hundred  days  to  this  supervisory 
technique.  The  mean  number  of  days  spent  in  classroom  visitation  with 
each  teacher  varies  from  less  than  one-half  day  in  one  district  to  2.3 
days  in  one  district.  Five  inspectors  spend  less  than  one  day  annually 
with  each  teacher  using  this  supervisory  technique.  Six  inspectors 
devote  from  one  to  1.4  days  to  each  teacher,  and  only  three  spend  from 
1.5  to  1.9  days  with  each  teacher.  In  only  two  districts  do  teachers 
benefit  from  two  days  or  more  of  classroom  visitation  by  supervising 
inspectors  annually.  The  mean  number  of  days  devoted  to  classroom 
visitation  by  all  inspectors  annually  is  145  and  the  mean  days  per 
teacher  is  1.27. 

The  second  most  frequently  employed  supervisory  technique  of  the 
inspectors  is  group  meetings  and  conferences  with  teachers.  Sixteen 
inspectors  spend  a  total  of  202  days  annually  on  this  aspect  of  instruc¬ 
tional  supervision.  As  shown  in  Table  XXXVIII,  the  number  of  days  spent 
in  this  activity  varies  from  only  six  in  one  district  to  thirty-four  in 
another.  Three  inspectors  devote  22  days  or  more  to  meetings  and 
conferences,  while  four  devote  from  13  to  17  days  to  this  activity. 

Nine  inspectors,  however,  spend  less  than  ten  days  on  this  phase  of 
their  supervisory  program.  The  mean  number  of  days  given  to  meetings 
and  conferences  by  all  inspectors  is  12.6. 

Another  supervisory  technique  used  by  supervising  inspectors  in 
their  relationships  with  teachers  is  workshops.  This  activity  is  em¬ 
ployed  less  frequently  than  the  two  previously  mentioned.  Supervisors 
spend  a  total  of  eighty-two  days  annually  conducting  teachers'  workshops. 
As  revealed  in  Table  XXXIX,  one  inspector  devotes  fifteen  days  to 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  GIVEN  ANNUALLY  TO  GROUP  MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES  WITH 

TEACHERS  BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Number  of  Days  (1  day;  7  hours) 


Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 


30  - 

34 

1 

25  - 

29 

0 

20  - 

24. 

2 

15  - 

19 

1 

10  - 

14 

3 

5-9  9 


Total 

202 

Mean 

120  6 

TABLE  XXXIX 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  ON  TEACHERS'  WORKSHOPS  BY  SUPERVISING 

INSPECTORS 


Number 

of  Days  (1  day;  7  hours) 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

15  -  19 

1 

10  -  14 

1 

5-9 

5 

0-4 

9 

Total 

82 

Mean 

5.1 
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educational  workshops  in  his  district.  Although  a  second  supervisor 
spends  ten  days  in  this  activity,  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  spend 
less  than  five  days  annually  on  teachers'  workshops.  Nine  supervising 
inspectors  may  be  placed  in  this  category.  The  mean  number  of  days 
spent  on  this  aspect  of  instructional  supervision  by  all  inspectors  is 
5.1. 

Supervising  inspectors  spend  a  total  of  seventy-eight  days  in 
other  supervisory  activities  with  teachers.  The  number  of  days  spent  in 
other  activities  varies  from  fourteen  in  two  districts  to  no  days  in 
seven  districts.  The  mean  number  of  days  spent  in  other  supervisory 
activities  with  teachers  is  4.9. 

The  supervisors  reported  that  they  spend  a  total  of  141  days 
annually  with  principals  in  organizing  the  principals'  supervisory 
programs,  assisting  with  program  development,  and  in  other  supervisory 
activities.  The  number  of  days  spent  with  principals,  as  shown  in 
Table  XL,  varies  from  thirty-five  in  one  supervisory  district  to  no  days 
in  six  districts.  Two  supervisors  spend  twenty  days  or  more  on  this 
phase  of  supervision  annually.  Although  five  inspectors  spend  from  ten 
to  nineteen  days  with  principals,  and  two  from  five  to  seven  days, 
seven  supervisors  devote  four  days  or  less  to  principals  annually,  in 
activities  which  might  foster  well  developed  supervisory  programs  for 
principals.  The  mean  number  of  days  spent  with  principals  annually  is 
8.8.  It  seems  that  the  principal's  role  as  an  instructional  leader  is 
not  considered  to  be  very  significant  in  the  supervisory  districts  under 


study. 
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TABLE  XL 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SPENT  WITH  PRINCIPALS  ANNUALLY  IN  VARIOUS  SUPERVISORY 

ACTIVITIES  BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


s 


Number  of  Days  (1  day:  7  hours)  Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 


35  - 

39 

1 

30  - 

34 

0 

25  - 

29 

0 

20  - 

24 

1 

15  - 

19 

1 

10  - 

14 

4 

5  - 

9 

2 

0  - 

4 

7 

Total 

141 

Mean 

8.8 
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The  Inspector ' s  Approach  to  Instructional  Supervision 

Having  supplied  the  information  concerning  the  amounts  of  time 
devoted  to  various  aspects  of  their  supervisory  programs,  supervising 
inspectors  were  asked  to  describe  their  approach  to  instructional  super¬ 
vision.  All  of  the  inspectors  tend  to  regard  instructional  supervision 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  total  learning  situation  through  stimula¬ 
tion  of  teacher  effort  and  educational  leadership.  Emphasis  is  thus 
placed  upon  assisting  teachers  in  isolating,  analyzing,  and  solving  their 
problems.  One  inspector  described  his  philosophy  of  supervision  in 
these  words: 


The  main  purpose  of  supervision  is  to  help  in  the  improvement 
of  instruction.  I  try  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pupils,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
offer  some  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Another  inspector  stated  that  he  places  emphasis  upon  motivation,  demon¬ 
stration  teaching  and  consultation  in  his  supervisory  relationships  with 
teachers.  A  third  supervisor  summarized  his  approach  to  instructional 
supervision  in  this  manner: 

I  feel  that  teachers  should  be  made  to  feel  at  ease  and  to 
accept  supervision;  a  positive  attitude  should  thus  be  created. 

I  aim  through  meetings,  individual  or  group,  to  have  teachers 
feel  that  they  have  a  contribution  to  make  in  the  formulation  of 
educational  policy.  When  weaknesses  are  observed,  I  am  frank  and 
honest  with  teachers  and  suggest  how  improvements  might  be 
effected. 

Although  the  motivational  and  consultative  functions  of  super¬ 
vision  are  emphasized,  evaluation  of  teachers  is  performed  by  all  super¬ 
vising  inspectors  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  The  Education 
Act .  Fourteen  supervisors  stated  that  they  submit  a  formal  report  to 
the  Department  of  Education  annually  on  each  teacher's  effectiveness.  One 
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supervisor  stated  that  he  does  not  get  around  to  completing  all  reports, 
and  another  submitted  that  only  three-fifths  of  all  teachers  in  his 
district  are  reported  on  annually.  Teacher  evaluation  is  performed  not 
only  for  the  Department  of  Education,  but,  as  stated  earlier,  for  local 
boards  as  well.  Ten  supervisors  report  to  all  of  their  boards  on  each 
teacher's  effectiveness;  however,  six  inspectors  stated  that  they  submit 
reports  to  only  some  of  their  boards,  excluding  those  boards  which  they 
feel  might  abuse  the  evaluations. 

Adequacy  of  Supervisory  Services 

Supervising  inspectors  were  asked  whether  they  considered  the 
supervisory  services  in  their  districts  to  be  adequate  insofar  as  super¬ 
vising  inspectors  are  concerned.  Fifteen  of  the  inspectors  gave  a 
negative  answer.  Only  one  inspector  felt  that  the  supervisory  program 
in  his  district  meets  the  educational  requirements  of  school  systems. 
Twelve  supervising  inspectors  stated  that  their  supervisory  programs 
are  limited  by  the  large  number  of  schools  for  which  they  are  respon¬ 
sible.  Six  considered  the  problem  of  number  to  be  compounded  by  the  vast 
areas  over  which  schools  are  scattered.  The  many  unqualified  teachers  in 
supervisory  districts  were  mentioned  by  six  inspectors  as  contributing 
to  the  inadequacy  of  supervisory  services,  and  two  of  the  inspectors 
added  that  many  of  their  principals  are  also  unsuitably  prepared  for 
their  tasks.  Hazardous  travel  conditions  impede  the  services  of  three 
inspectors,  while  two  submitted  that  a  lack  of  suitable  materials  and 
equipment  in  their  schools  restricts  their  supervisory  programs.  Two 
supervisors  mentioned  that  the  inadequacy  of  their  administrative 
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preparation  limits  their  supervisory  services.  Also  mentioned  as  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  efficiency  of  services  were  teacher  turnover,  lack 
of  office  facilities  and  "voluminous"  report  writing. 

The  supervising  inspectors  listed  a  number  of  methods  by  which 
they  thought  that  their  supervisory  programs  might  be  improved.  Table 
XLI  shows  how  they  would  effect  these  improvements.  A  majority  of 
suggestions  call  for  smaller  supervisory  districts,  both  in  area  and  in 
number  of  educational  personnel,  thus  providing  for  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  in  supervisory  activities  in  each  school.  Eleven  inspectors  advo¬ 
cated  this  approach  to  the  improvement  of  instructional  supervision. 

Two  supervisors  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  larger  school  units 
would  alleviate  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  supervision.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  decrease  the  physical  size  of  districts  and  would 
probably  result  in  more  competent  administration  by  school  principals. 
Three  inspectors  stated  that  office  space  would  facilitate  their  super¬ 
visory  programs  and  that  office  assistance  would  relieve  them  of  cleri¬ 
cal  duties  thus  enabling  them  to  devote  more  time  to  instructional 
supervision.  One  inspector  suggested  that  an  assistant  who  might  con¬ 
centrate  on  supervision  in  the  elementary  schools  would  greatly  improve 
his  supervisory  program,  and  still  another  advocated  visits  of  inex¬ 
perienced  teachers  with  experienced  teachers  as  worthy  of  consideration. 

III.  SUPER VISOR- DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RELATIONSHIPS 

Provincially  appointed  superintendents  should  play  a  part  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  at  the  provincial  level  since  they  are  directly 
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TABLE  XLI 

METHODS  ADVOCATED  BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS  TO  IMPROVE  INSTRUCTIONAL 

SUPERVISION  IN  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS 


Methods 

Number  of  Times 
Mentioned 

Reduction  in  area  of  supervisory  districts  and  in 
educational  personnel 

11 

Establishment  of  larger  school  units 

o 

z 

Office  facilities  and  clerical  assistance 

3 

Assistant  supervising  inspector 

1 

Visits  of  inexperienced  teachers  with 
experienced  teachers 

1 

Number  of  responses 

18 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors 

15 
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involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  policy  established  by  the  central 
authority.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  related  literature  that  attempts 
have  been  made  recently  to  create  an  awareness  by  Ministers  of  Education 
of  the  significance  of  the  superintendents'  role  in  policy-making. 

The  Inspector  and  Pol i c y-Maki nq  at  the  Provincial  Level 

Supervising  inspectors  were  asked  if  the  Department  of  Education 
encourages  their  participation  in  the  formulation  of  educational  policy 
at  the  provincial  level.  A  majority  of  the  inspectors  reported  that 
they  are  very  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  afforded  them  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  provincial  educational  policies.  Eleven  supervisors  stated  that 
they  offer  suggestions  in  their  annual  reports  as  to  how  policy  might  be 
improved.  At  the  annual  supervisors'  conference  arranged  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department,  supervisors  discuss  various  aspects  of  education 
and  submit  their  recommendations  to  the  Council  of  Education.  Three 
inspectors  also  mentioned  that  they  often  present  their  views  in  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  chief  superintendents.  Four  inspectors,  however,  felt 
that  insufficient  encouragement  is  given  to  supervisors  to  participate 
in  policies  which  affect  them  directly.  One  of  the  sixteen  inspectors 
did  not  respond  to  the  question. 

Having  been  asked  if  they  thought  that  they  could  contribute  more 
to  provincial  policy  than  they  actually  help  to  determine,  nine  inspec¬ 
tors  stated  that  they  would  like  to  be  more  active  in  formulating 
policy.  Because  of  the  present  organization  of  supervisory  districts, 
however,  insufficient  time  is  available  for  them  to  become  involved. 

Four  inspectors,  who  apparently  have  sufficient  time,  would  like  to  be 
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given  greater  scope  in  the  policy-making  process.  One  of  these  inspec¬ 
tors  suggested  that  there  is  a  need  for  research  projects  in  which 
supervisors  could  play  an  active  part.  Another  submitted  a  need  for  more 
conferences  and  personal  contacts  with  educational  policy-makers,  while 
a  third  suggested  that  he  could  provide  better  liaison  between  the 
Department  and  the  local  area  should  the  opportunity  be  provided  for 
greater  participation  in  policy  formulation.  A  fourth  inspector  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Education  has  not  fully  appreciated  the  super¬ 
visor's  role  as  a  policy-maker.  Three  of  the  sixteen  inspectors  did 
not  respond  to  the  question. 

IV.  WORK  LOAD  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR'S  TIME 

Supervising  inspectors  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  their  work  loads,  the  percentage  of  time  actually  devoted  to  their 
various  functions,  and  the  percentage  of  time  they  considered  desirable 
for  the  performance  of  their  various  functions.  They  were  also  asked  to 
list  the  least  attractive  and  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  their  work. 
This  section  discusses  the  information  elicited  by  these  questions. 

Length  of  Work  Week 

Supervising  inspectors  vary  considerably  in  the  amounts  of  time 
devoted  to  their  duties.  The  number  of  hours  spent  in  administration 
weekly  by  sixteen  supervising  inspectors  is  presented  in  Table  XLII. 

While  one  inspector  spends  84  hours  on  his  job  each  week,  two  devote  less 
than  40  hours  to  their  administrative  tasks.  Three  inspectors  spend 
more  than  54  hours  on  their  job  weekly,  six  from  45  to  50  hours,  and 
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TABLE  XL1I 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  SPENT  IN  ADMINISTRATION  WEEKLY  BY  SUPERVISING 

INSPECTORS 


Number 

of  Hours 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

80 

-  84 

1 

75 

-  79 

0 

70 

-  74 

1 

65 

-  69 

0 

60 

-  64 

0 

55 

-  59 

1 

50 

-  54 

3 

45 

-  49 

3 

40 

-  44 

5 

35 

-  39 

2 

Number  of 

supervising  inspectors 

16 

Total  number  of 

hours 

767 

Mean  number  of 

hours 

48 
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five  spend  exactly  40  hours  at  their  administrative  tasks  each  week. 

The  total  number  of  hours  given  to  administration  weekly  is  767  and  the 
mean  number  of  hours  for  all  inspectors  is  forty-eight. 

Percentage  and  Amount  of  Time  Devoted  To  Various  Duties 

The  distribution  of  the  supervising  inspectors'  time  among  their 
various  duties  should  provide  further  insight  into  their  administrative 
role- 


Supervision  of  i nstruct ion.  Supervising  inspectors  devote  the 
major  portion  of  their  working  time  to  the  supervision  of  instruction, 
as  already  stated,.  Table  XLIII  shows  that  two  inspectors  devote  80 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  working  time  to  this  function,  and  that  eight 
spend  from  70  to  79  per  cent  of  their  time  in  instructional  activities. 
Five  inspectors  devote  from  60  to  69  per  cent  of  their  work  week  to  this 
duty  and  only  one  spends  less  than  60  per  cent  of  his  time  on  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  hours  given  to  instructional  supervision  weekly 
varies  from  24  to  45.5.  Four  inspectors  spend  more  than  40  hours  per 
week  in  instructional  activities,  five  from  30  to  38  hours  and  seven 
from  24  to  29  hours.  While  the  mean  number  of  hours  spent  on  all 
administrative  tasks  weekly  is  48,  the  mean  hours  devoted  to  instruc¬ 
tional  supervision  is  32.4. 

Executing  school  board  policies.  The  percentage  of  time  spent  in 
executing  school  board  policies  varies  from  10  per  cent  for  two  inspec¬ 
tors  to  one  per  cent  or  less  for  six,  as  revealed  in  Table  XLIV.  Five 
inspectors  spend  from  four  to  five  per  cent  of  their  time  on  this 
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TABLE  XLIII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION  BY 

SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Percentage  of  Time  Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 


80  - 

84 

2 

75  - 

79 

2 

70  - 

74 

6 

65  - 

69 

3 

60  - 

64 

2 

55  - 

59 

0 

50  - 

54 

1 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 

Mean  number  of  hours  weekly  32o4 


TABLE  XLIV 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  EXECUTING  SCHOOL  BOARD  POLICIES  BY 

SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Percentage  of  Time 


Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 


10-11  2 
8-9  0 

6-7  0 

4-5  5 

2-3  3 

0-1  6 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 

Mean  number  of  hours  per  week  1.74 
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function,  while  three  spend  from  two  to  three  per  cent  only.  The 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  this  duty  weekly,  varies  from  8.4  for  one 
supervisor  to  zero  hours  for  three.  Six  inspectors  spend  two  hours  or 
more  weekly  in  executing  board  policy,  four  from  1.1  to  1.75  hours, 
while  six  devote  less  than  one  hour  to  this  function.  The  mean  number 
of  hours  spent  in  executing  school  board  policies  weekly  by  all  inspec¬ 
tors  is  onl y  1 . 74 . 


Work  for  Department  of  Education.  The  percentage  of  the  inspec¬ 
tors'  time  spent  on  administrative  tasks  for  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  presented  in  Table  XLV.  Three  inspectors  devote  15  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  time  to  the  preparation  of  examinations,  to  curriculum 
development  and  reports  for  the  Department.  Five  supervisors  spend  from 
10  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  of  their  time  on  Department  work  and  six  from 
five  to  nine  per  cent.  Only  two  inspectors  devote  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  their  total  working  time  to  Department  assignments.  The  number 
of  hours  given  weekly  to  this  work  varies  from  10.5  to  exactly  one 
hour.  Five  inspectors  spend  five  hours  or  more  on  work  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  five  spend  from  3  to  4.5  hours,  and  six  spend  less  than  three  hours. 
The  mean  number  of  hours  spent  weekly  on  assignments  for  the  Department 
by  all  supervising  inspectors  is  3.87. 


Attendance  at  board  meetings  and  interviews  with  members .  The 
percentage  of  their  time  spent  in  attendance  at  board  meetings  and  in 
interviews  with,  members  by  the  supervising  inspectors  is  disclosed  in 
Table  XLVI.  Only  one  supervisor  spends  as  much  as  six  per  cent  of  his 


time 
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TABLE  XLV 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  SPENT  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Percentage  of  Time 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

15  -  19 

3 

10  -  14 

5 

5-9 

6 

0-4 

2 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors  16 

Mean  number  of  hours  weekly  3.87 


TABLE  XLVI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  GIVEN  TO  BOARD  MEETINGS  AND  INTERVIEWS  WITH 

MEMBERS  BY  INSPECTORS 


Percentage 

of  Time 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

6  - 

7 

1 

4  - 

5 

8 

2  - 

3 

5 

0  - 

1 

2 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors 
Mean  number  of  hours  weekly 


16 

1.78 
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on  this  duty.  While  eight  inspectors  spend  from  four  to  five  per  cent 
of  their  time  on  this  duty,  and  five  spend  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
two  spend  only  one  per  cent.  The  number  of  hours  spent  weekly  on  board 
meetings  and  interviews  varies  from  4.2  to  0.4.  The  mean  number  of  hours 
given  to  board  meetings  and  interviews  by  all  of  the  inspectors  is  1.78. 

Travel  for  professional  purposes .  Supervising  inspectors  are 
relatively  transient  people  since  school  systems  are  spread  over  large 
areas.  The  percentage  of  their  time  spent  on  travel  is  shown  in  Table 
XLVII.  Five  inspectors  reported  that  they  spend  from  10  to  14  per  cent 
of  their  time  on  travel,  and  nine  use  from  five  to  nine  per  cent  of 
their  time  for  this  purpose.  Only  two  supervisors  spend  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  their  time  on  travel.  The  number  of  hours  spent  on  travel 
weekly  varies  from  8.4  to  one  hour,  the  mean  being  3.3  hours. 

Other  reports  and  correspondence .  Supervisors  stated  that  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  spent  on  reports  in  addition  to  those  associated  with 
instruction,  and  on  correspondence.  Although  eight  inspectors  spend  no 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  their  time  on  this  aspect  of  their  work,  four 
spend  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  and  four,  more  than  six  per  cent.  The 
mean  number  of  hours  spent  on  other  reports  and  correspondence  weekly  is 
2.1.  Supervising  inspectors  are  not  provided  with  clerical  assistance 
but  must  perform  their  clerical  tasks  themselves. 

In-service  training .  The  amount  of  time  given  to  personal  in- 
service  training  varies  among  the  supervising  inspectors.  Although  four 
spend  no  more  than  two  per  cent  of  their  time  in  activities  related  to 
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TABLE  XL VII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  SPENT  ON  TRAVEL  BY  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS 


Percentage  of  Time 

Number  of  Supervising  Inspectors 

10  -  14 

5 

5-9 

9 

0-4 

2 

Number  of  supervising  inspectors 

16 

Mean  number  of  hours  weekly 

3.3 
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professional  development,  nine  spend  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  and 
three  from  six  to  nine  per  cent.  The  mean  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
in-service  training  weekly  is  2.1. 

Miscellaneous  activities .  Several  of  the  supervisors  stated  that 
small  percentages  of  their  time  are  spent  in  miscellaneous  activities. 
Four  inspectors  spend  from  one  per  cent  to  seven  per  cent  of  their  time 
in  such  activities.  The  mean  number  of  hours  spent  weekly  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  activities  is  0.70. 

Desirabl e  Distribution  of  the  Supervisor  1 s  Time 

In  the  interest  of  educational  efficiency,  supervising  inspectors 
would  like  to  re-distribute  the  time  spent  on  various  administrative 
duties.  Although  greater  acceptance  by  boards  of  educational  leader¬ 
ship  would  admit  of  some  re-distribution  of  time,  school  district  re¬ 
organization  would  seem  to  be  required  for  maximum  efficiency.  Eleven 
inspectors  would  like  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  given  to  instruc¬ 
tional  supervision.  While  the  mean  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  this 
function  at  present  is  68.7  per  cent,  supervisors  would  like  to  spend  no 
more  than  60.6  per  cent  of  their  time  on  it.  A  majority  of  the  inspec¬ 
tors  wish  to  increase  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  the  execution  of 
school  board  policies.  Twelve  inspectors  responded  to  the  question  in 
this  manner.  An  increase  in  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  their 
advisory  function  to  boards  was  also  considered  desirable  by  eleven  of 
the  supervisors. 

In  several  other  ways,  supervisors  desire  a  re-distribution  of 
their  time.  Several  would  like  to  spend  less  time  on  travel,  and  a 
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majority  would  like  more  time  for  personal  in-service  training. 
Specifically,  they  would  like  to  increase  the  time  spent  on  in-service 
training  from  4  to  7.3  per  cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  educational 
administration. 

Least  Attractive  and  Most  Attractive  Aspect s  of  Work 

In  response  to  the  question  relating  to  the  least  attractive 
aspects  of  their  work,  the  supervisors  listed  a  substantial  number  of 
undesirable  characteristics,  many  of  which  are  common  to  several  inspec¬ 
tors.  Seven  supervisors  stated  that  they  regard  reporting  to  boards  and 
to  the  Department  on  teachers  as  an  undesirable  feature  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  seems  that,  at  times,  reports  are  used  indiscriminately 
by  boards  to  dismiss  teachers.  The  amount  of  travel  required  to  perform 
their  duties  was  considered  an  unattractive  aspect  of  the  job  by  seven 
inspectors.  Five  stated  that  the  large  number  of  ineffective  teachers 
whom  they  supervise  is  a  most  discouraging  aspect  of  their  work  and 
four  mentioned  working  with  ineffective  boards.  Having  to  teach  at 
probationers'  summer  school  was  mentioned  by  four  inspectors,  compiling 
and  writing  reports  without  clerical  assistance  by  three,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  doing  an  effective  job  by  three  others.  Low  remuneration 
was  submitted  by  two  inspectors  as  an  unattractive  aspect  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  while  one  stated  that  the  attitude  of  the  Department  towards  the 
service  is  most  discouraging.  No  provision  for  self-improvement  and 
lack  of  authority  were  other  reasons  given  by  two  inspectors  as  unattrac¬ 
tive  aspects  of  their  positions. 

The  inspectors  listed  several  attractive  aspects  of  the  position. 
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A  large  majority  of  the  inspectors  felt  that  the  job  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  teacher  effectiveness.  Six  reported  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  all  aspects  of  education  resulting  from  their  efforts  are  indeed 
rewarding,  while  three  emphasized  the  opportunity  which  the  position 
offers  to  provide  leadership  at  the  local  level.  Six  supervisors  stated 
that  workshops  and  conferences  stimulate  their  interests  in  education, 
and  three  submitted  that  working  with  some  boards  brings  a  sense  of 
satisfaction.  The  variety  of  tasks  performed  tends  to  make  the  job 
challenging  for  three  of  the  supervisors.  Working  with  principals,  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  do  professional  writing,  and  the  freedom  to 
innovate  in  a  limited  way  were  also  given  as  attractive  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  position. 


V.  SUMMARY 

The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire  sought  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  for  an  analysis  of  the  administrative  role  of  the  supervising 
inspector  in  his  relationships  with  school  boards,  principals  and 
teachers,  and  the  Department  of  Education.  The  views  of  the  inspector 
on  the  effectiveness  of  his  functions  were  also  solicited  and  his  work 
load  was  analyzed. 

Only  55  per  cent  of  the  220  boards  in  sixteen  districts  had 
been  requesting  professional  assistance  from  the  inspectors  in  the 
administration  of  their  schools.  Almost  one  hundred  school  boards 
functioned  without  the  professional  services  of  supervising  inspectors, 
except  for  those  services  which  were  regulatory.  All  of  the  inspectors 
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were  able  to  give  more  assistance  to  boards  than  they  were  now  giving. 

The  inspectors  suggested,  however,  that  in  the  interest  of  educational 
efficiency  the  Department  of  Education  should  provide  for  a  larger 
supervisory  staff,  and  that  board  consolidation  on  both  a  denominational 
and  an  amalgamated  basis  should  be  effected.  Although  they  advised  and 
sometimes  assisted  boards  in  the  execution  of  various  administrative 
tasks,  in  no  instances  did  supervising  inspectors  act  as  executive 
officers  for  their  boards*  School  boards  acted  as  administrators 
themselves.  While  all  of  the  inspectors  participated  in  selecting  and 
placing  teachers  and  a  majority  advised  or  assisted  in  selecting  and 
placing  principals,  few  inspectors  had  been  delegated  any  responsibility 
for  hiring  caretakers,  organizing  pupil  transportation,  and  budgeting 
school  funds. 

Supervising  inspectors  devoted  a  major  portion  of  their  working 
time  to  instructional  supervision.  The  mean  number  of  seven-hour  days 
devoted  to  this  function  annually  was  176.4.  The  most  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  supervisory  technique  was  classroom  visitation  in  which  the  mean 
number  of  days  spent  was  145.  The  second  most  frequently  used  super¬ 
visory  technique  was  group  meetings  and  conferences  with  teachers. 

The  mean  number  of  days  given  to  meetings  and  conferences  by  all  inspec¬ 
tors  was  12.6.  Very  little  time  was  devoted  to  organizing  principals' 
supervisory  programs  and  to  program  development,  the  mean  days  being 
only  8.8.  All  of  the  supervisors  regarded  instructional  supervision 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  total  learning  situation;  however,  most 
of  them  felt  that  their  supervisory  programs  were  inadequate*  A  majority 
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stated  that  their  programs  were  limited  because  of  the  large  number  of 
schools  for  which  they  were  responsible,  and  six  considered  the  problem 
of  number  to  be  compounded  by  the  large  areas  over  which  schools  were 
scattered.  Unqualified  teachers,  hazardous  travel  conditions,  lack  of 
suitable  materials  and  equipment,  teacher  turnover,  lack  of  office 
facilities  and  clerical  assistance,  and  "voluminous"  report  writing  were 
also  considered  impediments  to  a  satisfactory  supervisory  program. 
Methods  advocated  by  the  inspectors  for  the  improvement  of  instructional 
supervision  included  the  establishment  of  smaller  supervisory  districts 
in  area  and  in  number  of  educational  personnel,  larger  school  units, 
and  provision  for  clerical  assistance  and  assistant  supervisors. 

A  majority  of  the  inspectors  reported  that  the  Department  of 
Education  encouraged  their  participation  in  the  formulation  of  provin¬ 
cial  educational  policies;  however,  many  inspectors  were  unable  to 
participate  actively  in  formulating  such  policies  because  of  the  demands 
of  their  other  tasks. 

The  mean  number  of  hours  spent  in  administration  weekly  by  the 
supervising  inspectors  was  forty-eight.  The  distribution  of  their  time 
among  various  functions  was  reported  as  follows:  instructional  super¬ 
vision,  32.4  hours;  executing  board  policies,  1.74  hours;  work  for  the 
Department,  3.87  hours;  attendance  at  board  meetings  and  interviews  with 
members,  1.78  hours;  travel,  3.3  hours;  reports  except  those  relating  to 
supervision,  and  correspondence,  2.1  hours;  in-service  training,  2.1 
hours;  and  miscellaneous  activities,  0.70  hours.  The  inspectors  wished 
to  re-distribute  the  time  spent  on  their  various  administrative  duties, 
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reducing  the  amount  of  time  given  to  instructional  supervision  and 
increasing  that  spent  in  executing  school  board  policies  and  in  advising 
boards  on  educational  policies.  Several  inspectors  wished  to  spend  less 
time  on  travel  and  a  majority  wanted  more  time  for  personal  in-service 
training. 

The  supervisors  listed  a  number  of  unattractive  aspects  of  their 
work  among  which  were  the  following:  reporting  to  boards  and  to  the 
Department  on  teacher  effectiveness,  travel  involved  in  performing 
duties,  large  numbers  of  ineffective  teachers  to  supervise,  working  with 
ineffective  school  boards,  lack  of  clerical  assistance,  efforts  spread 
too  thinly,  low  remuneration  and  lack  of  authority.  Among  the  attrac¬ 
tive  aspects  of  their  work,  inspectors  mentioned  the  opportunity  to 
promote  teacher  improvement,  to  improve  all  aspects  of  education  and 


to  provide  leadership. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I .  SUMMARY 

This  section  of  the  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  major 
findings  from  the  study  which  included  an  examination  of  The  Education 
Act  with  respect  to  the  legal  status  of  the  supervising  inspector, 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of  Education  regarding  the  selection 
of  supervising  inspectors,  and  the  questionnaires  completed  by  seventeen 
district  supervising  inspectors  in  Newfoundland. 

1.  An  examination  of  the  duties  of  the  supervising  inspector  as 
outlined  in  The  Education  Act  revealed  that  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  instructional  supervision  and  upon  the  regulatory  function  of 
inspection.  The  supervising  inspector's  status  as  an  advisor  and  an 
executive  officer  to  boards  has  not  been  clearly  defined. 

2.  Instructional  supervision  is  performed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  not  under  the  direction  of  local 
boards  of  education.  Very  few  powers  have  been  vested  in  the  super¬ 
vising  inspector  by  The  Education  Act . 

3.  Although  the  Act  states  that  supervising  inspectors  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  selection  is  made  usually  by  one 
of  the  chief  superintendents  and  the  Deputy  Minister,  since  the  inspec¬ 
tor  in  each  district  is  of  the  religious  denomination  which  is  pre¬ 


dominant  in  that  district. 
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4.  At  present,  the  minimum  qualifications  required  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  position  include  the  possession  of  a  university  degree  as 
well  as  several  years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  The  number  of 
applicants  for  each  position,  however,  is  often  very  small,  probably 
because  of  conditions  of  work,  and  remuneration  which  is  less  than  the 
remuneration  of  well  qualified  principals. 

5.  The  total  area  of  sixteen  supervisory  districts  is  20,465 
square  miles,  the  mean  area  being  1,279  square  miles.  The  average 
number  of  communities  in  each  supervisory  district  is  32.2  and  the  mean 
number  of  schools  in  all  districts  is  forty-eight. 

6.  In  1963-64,  the  sixteen  districts  had  a  total  student 
population  of  73,004.  Although  one  supervising  inspector  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  only  2,600  pupils,  one  had  more  than  11,000  in  his  district 
and  another  more  than  8,000.  The  mean  enrollment  for  all  districts  was 
4,562.75.  More  than  23  per  cent  of  the  total  pupil  population  attended 
schools  having  not  more  than  two  classrooms,  and  more  than  44  per  cent 
were  enrolled  in  schools  with  less  than  five  classrooms.  Only  21.6  per 
cent  of  all  pupils  attended  schools  with  more  than  ten  rooms.  Protestant 
groups  together,  operated  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  small 
schools  than  were  operated  under  the  Roman  Catholic  authority. 

7.  Sixteen  supervising  inspectors  were  assigned  officially  to 
220  local  boards  of  education.  Although  one  inspector  was  associated 
with  only  four  boards,  two  had  twenty  boards  or  more  in  their  super¬ 
visory  districts.  Many  districts  had  from  two  to  six  school  boards  of 
the  same  religious  denomination  and  in  the  majority  of  districts  all 
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religious  denominations  were  represented,  hence  the  large  number  of 
boards  in  relation  to  the  student  population* 

8.  Four  hundred  eighty-five  principals  were  employed  in  all 
schools  with  more  than  one  room.  Altogether,  there  were  2,093  teachers 
employed  in  all  schools,  including  teachers  in  one-room  schools*  The 
mean  number  of  principals  for  the  sixteen  districts  was  30.31  and  the 
mean  number  of  teachers,  130.81.  Although  five  inspectors  had  more  than 
150  teachers  in  their  supervisory  districts,  eleven  had  130  teachers  or 
less . 

9.  The  professional  qualifications  of  principals  and  teachers 
were  as  follows:  three  principals  had  attained  masters'  degrees,  thirteen, 
two  bachelors'  degrees,  and  sixty-three  a  bachelor's  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  480  principals,  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  reported,  had  not  more  than  two  years  of  university  training, 
and  more  than  27  per  cent  had  less  than  one  year  of  training.  Only  two 
teachers  had  masters'  degrees,  and  ten,  two  bachelors'  degrees.  Al¬ 
though  107  and  57  teachers  had  four  and  three  years  of  university 
training,  beyond  grade  eleven,  respectively,  more  than  90  per  cent  had 
not  more  than  two  years  of  training.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  all 
teachers,  or  1,080,  had  less  than  one  year  of  professional  training. 

10.  The  experience  of  principals  and  teachers  in  administration 
and  teaching,  respectively,  was  distributed  as  follows:  79  principals 
had  one  year;  257  had  not  more  than  five  years;  146  had  more  than  ten 
years;  971  of  2,053  teachers  had  not  more  than  two  years;  1,475  had 
less  than  six  years?  and  262  had  more  than  ten  years. 
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11.  Only  two  of  the  seventeen  inspectors  had  masters'  degrees, 
one  of  which  was  in  Education.  Eleven  had  one  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  Education,  and  one,  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  Three 
inspectors  held  no  degree  of  any  kind.  The  mean  number  of  years  spent 
as  classroom  teachers  by  the  supervising  inspectors  was  4.53.  Although 
eight  had  from  four  to  nine  years  of  experience  as  classroom  teachers, 
four  had  no  experience  in  this  capacity.  While  three  inspectors  had 
from  six  to  nine  years  in  elementary  teaching,  eight  had  not  more  than 
one  year  and  six  had  never  been  classroom  teachers  of  elementary  grades. 
The  mean  number  of  years  spent  as  classroom  teachers  at  the  elementary 
and  high  school  levels  by  all  inspectors  was  2.59  and  1.94,  respectively 

12.  Most  of  the  experience  in  education  which  supervising  inspec 
tors  had,  prior  to  their  present  appointments,  was  gained  as  principals 
of  small  schools.  The  mean  number  of  years  spent  as  teaching  and/or 
full-time  principals  by  the  inspectors  was  8.7  and  no  inspector  had  less 
than  two  years  of  experience  as  a  school  principal.  The  mean  number  of 
rooms  of  the  largest  schools  administered  by  the  inspectors,  as  prin¬ 
cipals,  however,  was  only  8.44.  Most  of  the  inspectors  had  spent 
several  years  in  their  present  positions,  five  only,  having  retained 
their  present  job  for  less  than  four  years.  The  mean  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  superintendency  by  all  inspectors  was  9.35. 

13.  A  majority  of  the  inspectors  reported  that  they  had  received 
inadequate  administrative  preparation  for  their  duties  before  becoming 
inspectors.  Although  a  majority  had  benefited  from  in-service 
training,  most  of  the  supervisors  were  emphatic  in  stating  a  need  for 
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additional  preparation  for  their  administrative  role.  Nine  inspectors 
stressed  the  need  for  training  in  educational  administration,  especially 
supervision.  Six  felt  that  specialization  in  primary  and  elementary 
subject  areas,  especially  in  reading,  was  desirable.  A  need  for  training 
in  curriculum  development,  remedial  work,  and  public  relations  was  also 
expressed.  In  eight  of  the  supervisory  districts,  twenty  principals  had 
attained  higher  qualifications  than  their  supervising  inspectors,  and  in 
seven  districts,  twenty-four  teachers  had  acquired  more  formal  training 
than  the  supervisors  themselves. 

14.  Only  55  per  cent  of  the  220  boards  in  sixteen  districts  had 
been  requesting  professional  assistance  from  the  inspectors  in  the 
administration  of  their  schools.  The  percentage  of  boards  requesting 
assistance  varied  from  five  per  cent,  in  one  district,  to  100  per  cent, 
in  three  districts.  Almost  one  hundred  school  boards  functioned  without 
the  professional  services  of  a  provincially  appointed  superintendent, 
except  for  those  services  which  may  be  classified  as  regulatory. 

15.  All  of  the  supervising  inspectors  stated  that  they  were 
able  to  give  more  assistance  to  their  boards  than  they  were  now  giving. 
While  the  mean  number  of  meetings  convened  with  all  boards  annually  was 
only  1.75,  supervisors  reported  that  they  could  meet  with  boards  almost 
five  times,  as  an  average,  yearly.  The  sixteen  inspectors  showed 
unanimity  in  expressing  a  need  for  increased  assistance  to  school 
boards.  While  they  were  able  to  provide  more  assistance  than  was  being 
given,  the  inspectors  suggested  that  to  promote  educational  efficiency 
the  Department  of  Education  should  provide  for  a  larger  supervisory  staff, 
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and  that  board  consolidation  on  both  a  denominational  and  an  amalgamated 
basis  should  be  effected-  Also,  the  Department,  through  various  means, 
should  encourage  school  boards  to  utilize  the  services  which  could  be 
provided  by  the  supervising  inspectors. 

16.  Although  their  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of 
school  board  duties  extended  from  no  involvement  at  all  to  the  provision 
of  assistance  in  the  execution  of  administrative  tasks,  in  no  instances 
did  supervising  inspectors  act  as  executive  officers  for  their  boards. 
School  boards  acted  as  administrators  themselves.  All  of  the  inspectors 
participated  in  the  selection  and  placement  of  teachers  and  the  majority 
advised  or  assisted  in  selecting  and  placing  principals.  Twelve  inspec¬ 
tors  reported  that  they  either  advised  or  assisted  in  planning  school 
buildings,  however,  only  four  had  any  responsibilities  for  selecting 
maintenance  personnel.  Although  seven  inspectors  acted  in  an  advisory 
capacity  when  buildings  and  equipment  were  in  a  state  of  disrepair  and 
three  assisted  boards  in  arranging  for  repairs,  six  inspectors  were  not 
involved  with  this  duty.  A  majority  of  the  inspectors  had  been  delegated 
no  responsibility  for  the  organization  of  pupil  transportation  and  two 
only  stated  that  they  advised  boards  on  financial  matters. 

17.  Among  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  their  relationships 
with  school  boards,  eight  inspectors  stated  that  they  found  board  accep¬ 
tance  of  their  services  to  be  satisfactory  in  some  instances.  Four 
reported  that  their  ability  to  provide  assistance  to  boards,  when 
requested,  was  most  satisfying  and  two  mentioned  the  assistance  rendered 
in  the  formulation  of  school  board  policies.  Two  other  inspectors 
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regarded  their  participation  in  teacher  selection  as  a  source  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Summarizing  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  their  relationships 
with  school  boards,  five  inspectors  stated  that  many  boards  were  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  potential  services  and  two  reported  that  their  boards 
were  reluctant  to  invite  them  to  meetings.  Ensuring  that  boards  expend 
their  funds  properly,  board  indifference  to  educational  problems,  and 
board-teacher  relationships  were  also  mentioned  as  being  diffficult 
aspects  of  their  relationships  with  school  boards. 

18.  Supervising  inspectors  devoted  a  major  portion  of  their 
working  time  to  instructional  supervision.  Five  supervisors  spent  200 
seven-hour  days  or  more  on  this  function,  seven  spent  from  152  to  190 
days  and  four  only,  spent  less  than  135  days.  The  mean  number  of 
seven-hour  days  devoted  to  instructional  supervision  annually  was  176.4. 
Six  supervisors  spent  from  151  to  207  days  in  classroom  visitation  and 
nine  from  104  to  148  days.  Only  one  supervisor  devoted  less  than  one 
hundred  days  to  this  supervisory  technique.  The  mean  number  of  days 
spent  in  classroom  visitation  by  all  inspectors  was  145  and  the  me.an 
days  per  teacher  was  1.27.  The  second  most  frequently  employed  super¬ 
visory  technique  was  group  meetings  and  conferences  with  teachers. 

The  mean  number  of  days  given  to  meetings  and  conferences  by  all  inspec¬ 
tors  was  12.6.  Supervising  inspectors  spent  several  days  on  teachers' 
workshops,  the  mean  being  5.1.  The  number  of  days  spent  in  organizing 
principals'  supervisory  programs  and  in  assisting  with  program  develop¬ 
ment  was  only  141,  with  the  mean  being  8.8  days. 

19.  All  of  the  supervisors  regarded  instructional  supervision  as 
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a  means  of  improving  the  total  learning  situation  in  their  schools 
through  stimulation  of  teacher  effort  and  through  educational  leader¬ 
ship.  Fifteen  of  the  inspectors,  however,  felt  that  their  supervisory 
programs  were  inadequate.  Twelve  stated  that  their  programs  were 
limited  because  of  the  large  number  of  schools  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  Six  considered  the  problem  of  number  to  be  compounded  by 
the  large  areas  over  which  schools  were  scattered.  Unqualified  teachers, 
hazardous  travel  conditions,  lack  of  suitable  materials  and  equipment, 
teacher  turnover,  lack  of  office  facilities  and  clerical  assistance, 
and  "voluminous"  report  writing  were  also  considered  impediments  to  a 
satisfactory  program  of  instructional  supervision. 

20.  The  inspectors  listed  a  number  of  methods  by  which  their 
supervisory  programs  might  be  improved.  The  majority  of  suggestions 
called  for  smaller  supervisory  districts,  both  in  area  and  in  number  of 
educational  personnel.  Two  inspectors  suggested  that  the  establishment 
of  larger  school  units  would  alleviate  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
supervision.  Provision  for  clerical  assistance  and  for  assistant 
supervisors  was  also  advocated  as  methods  of  improving  instructional 
supervision. 

21.  A  majority  of  the  inspectors  reported  that  the  Department  of 
Education  encouraged  their  participation  in  the  formulation  of  provin¬ 
cial  educational  policies.  Only  four  inspectors  felt  that  insufficient 
encouragement  was  given.  Many  of  the  supervisors,  however,  stated  that 
they  would  like  to  be  more  active  in  formulating  policies,  if  their 
other  tasks  were  made  less  demanding. 
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22.  The  number  of  hours  spent  in  administration  weekly  by  the 
sixteen  inspectors  varied  from  eighty-four  to  less  than  forty.  Three 
inspectors  spent  more  than  fifty-four  hours  on  their  duties,  six  from 
forty-five  to  fifty,  and  five  spent  forty  hours  on  their  job  each  week. 
The  mean  number  of  hours  spent  in  administration  weekly  was  forty-eight. 
The  distribution  of  their  time  among  various  functions  was  reported  as 
follows:  instructional  supervision,  32-4  hours;  executing  board  poli¬ 
cies,  1.74  hours;  work  for  the  Department,  3.87  hours;  attendance  at 
board  meetings  and  interviews  with  members,  1.78  hours;  travel,  3.3 
hours;  reports  except  those  relating  to  supervision,  and  correspondence, 
2.1  hours;  in-service  training,  2.1  hours;  and  miscellaneous  activities, 
0. 70  hours . 

23.  Supervising  inspectors  wished  to  re-distribute  the  time  spent 
on  their  various  administrative  duties.  Eleven  inspectors  would  like  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  given  to  instructional  supervision  and  a 
majority  desired  to  increase  the  percentage  of  time  spent  in  executing 
school  board  policies  and  in  advising  boards  on  educational  policies. 
Several  supervisors  wished  to  spend  less  time  on  travel  and  a  majority 
wanted  more  time  for  personal  in-service  training. 

24.  The  supervisors  listed  a  number  of  unattractive  aspects  of 
their  work  among  which  were  the  followings  reporting  to  boards  and  to 
the  Department  on  teacher  effectiveness,  travel  involved  in  performing 
duties,  large  numbers  of  ineffective  teachers  to  supervise,  working 
with  ineffective  school  boards,  lack  of  clerical  assistance,  efforts 
spread  too  thinly,  low  remuneration,  no  provision  for  self-improvement, 
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and  lack  of  authority.  Among  the  attractive  features  of  the  position, 
supervisors  mentioned  the  opportunity  to  promote  teacher  improvements, 
to  improve  all  aspects  of  education  and  to  provide  leadership.  Also 
mentioned  were  the  stimulation  received  from  workshops  and  conferences, 
the  variety  of  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  freedom  to  innovate  in  a 
limited  way. 


II.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  stated  here  arise  out  of  the  analysis  of  data  and 
findings  presented  in  the  study.  These  conclusions  support  the  five 
hypotheses  advanced  in  the  study  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  legal  status  of  the  supervising  inspector,  as  defined  in 
The  Education  Act,  I960,  seems  to  need  some  clarification,  especially 
with  respect  to  supervisor-board  relationships.  School  boards  are  not 
encouraged  by  the  Act  to  seek  the  professional  assistance  of  inspectors 
in  the  administration  of  their  schools  and  supervising  inspectors  are  not 
fully  encouraged  to  provide  assistance.. 

2.  The  present  practice  of  having  instructional  supervision 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education  rather 
than  under  the  direction  of  school  boards  plus  the  fact  that  few  other 
powers  have  been  delegated  to  the  inspectors  may  not  be  conducive  to 
boards'  acceptance  of  the  leadership  which  could  be  provided  by  the 
supervising  inspectors. 

3.  As  a  group,  supervising  inspectors  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
qualified  academically  for  their  job.  Their  level  of  formal  training 
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would  seem  to  be  below  what  is  customary  in  Canada  for  provincially 
appointed  superintendents,  and  does  not  reach  the  standards  suggested 
in  the  literature  for  the  school  superintendent.  Although  the  inspec¬ 
tors  have  had  several  years  of  experience  in  education,  primarily  as 
teaching  and/or  full-time  principals  and  as  inspectors,  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  have  had  very  limited  experience  in  elementary  teaching  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  understand  and  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  these  grades. 

4.  The  large  number  of  small  schools  in  the  supervisory  districts 
of  Newfoundland  militates  against  an  adequate  supervisory  program,  since 
the  principals  of  these  schools  are  teaching  principals.  Large  numbers 
of  principals  and  teachers  with  inadequate  professional  training  and 
experience  add  to  the  supervising  inspectors'  task  of  providing  adequate 
instructional  supervision,  and  distract  attention  from  other  pressing 
needs  such  as  giving  leadership  in  program  development. 

5.  A  mean  number  of  4,563  pupils,  161  staff  personnel  and 
almost  fourteen  school  boards  in  each  supervisory  district  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  tasks  of  providing  adequate  instructional  supervision, 
and  adequate  guidance  for  boards  are  impossible  ones  for  supervising 
inspectors  to  perform  without  assistance.  The  inspectors,  themselves, 
feel  that  their  efforts  in  their  performed  functions  are  too  thinly 
spread  for  the  desired  effectiveness.  For  maximum  educational  efficiency, 
a  reorganization  of  school  systems  and  of  supervisory  districts  would 
seem  to  be  necessary. 

6.  The  potential  work  loads  of  the  supervising  inspectors  seem  to 
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be  distributed  inequably  since  great  variations  occur  in  student  enroll¬ 
ment,  staff  personnel  and  number  of  boards  in  supervisory  districts. 

7.  All  of  the  inspectors  are  able  to  provide  increased  and  more 
varied  assistance  for  boards  than  is  presently  being  given  and  which  the 
inspectors  feel  that  boards  need.  It  seems  that  the  functions  of  super¬ 
vising  inspectors  are  not  clearly  understood  by  boards  and  thus  the 
inspectors'  potential  services  are  not  fully  utilized  by  some  boards  and 
are  not  utilized  at  all  by  others.  Supervising  inspectors  are  performing 
only  some  of  the  functions  which  are  being  assigned  to  provincially 
appointed  superintendents  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  which  are  suggested  in 
the  literature  for  the  superintendency. 

8.  Supervising  inspectors  may  be  regarded  primarily  as  super¬ 
visors  of  instruction,  since  they  devote  almost  70  per  cent  of  their  time 
to  it.  A  majority  of  them,  however,  would  like  to  re-distribute  their 
time,  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  the  execution  of  school  board 
policies  and  upon  their  advisory  role  to  school  boards. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  conclusions  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  indicate  that 
many  factors  make  it  difficult  for  supervising  inspectors  in  Newfoundland 
to  perform  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  those  functions  which  are 
usually  assigned  to  provincially  appointed  school  superintendents.  The 
following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted  as  possible  contri¬ 
butions  to  more  effective  administration  in  the  supervisory  districts. 

1.  The  Department  of  Education  should  initiate  a  revision  of  The 
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Education  Act  for  the  purpose  of  improving  supervisor-board  relation¬ 
ships..  In  addition  to  the  clarification  of  the  supervising  inspector's 
advisory  and  executive  functions,  provision  should  be  made  for  instruc¬ 
tional  supervision  to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  school  boards. 
More  authority  should  also  be  vested  in  the  supervising  inspectors  them¬ 
selves.  School  boards  should  be  encouraged  by  the  chief  superintendents 
and  by  other  Department  personnel  to  utilize  the  professional  assistance 
which  the  supervising  inspectors  are  able  to  give.  In  these  and  possibly 
other  ways  board  acceptance  of  professional  assistance  should  be  promoted. 

2.  In  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  supervisory  districts,  consolidation  of  school  boards 
should  be  effected  wherever  possible  on  both  a  denominational  and  an 
amalgamated  basis.  The  Department  of  Education  and  representatives  of 
the  Protestant  denominations  should  seriously  consider  school  district 
reorganization  in  the  province. 

3.  Small  school  units,  especially  those  teaching  high  school 
grades,  should  be  abandoned  wherever  possible  and  replaced  by  larger 
central  and  regional  schools.  Board  consolidation,  both  denominationally 
and  by  amalgamation,  would  facilitate  the  establishment  of  larger  school 
units.  Such  units  would  admit  of  more  competent  administration  by  prin¬ 
cipals  and  would  enable  school  boards  to  increase  the  number  of  instruc¬ 
tional  supervisors  appointed  by  them  under  the  present  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Department  of  Education. 

4.  The  Department  of  Education  should  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  potential  work  loads  of  supervising  inspectors  the  purposes  of  which 
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should  be  to  occasion  an  equable  distribution  of  responsibilities  among 
them  and  assignment  of  an  optimum  number  of  school  boards  and  staff 
personnel  in  each  supervisory  district.  The  provincial  supervisory 
staff  should  be  increased  as  a  result  of  the  study  so  as  to  ensure 
efficient  school  board  operation  and  effective  instructional  supervision 
in  each  supervisory  district. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  educational  qualifications  required 
for  the  position  of  supervising  inspector  be  raised  and  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  consider  assisting  otherwise  able  inspectors  to 
obtain  such  qualifications  by  making  such  provisions  as  sabbatical 
leaves  and  paid  attendance  at  summer  schools.  In  order  to  retain  incum¬ 
bents  with  desirable  academic  and  professional  qualifications  and  to 
attract  qualified  personnel  to  the  position,  salaries  should  be  raised 
substantially.  It  would  seem  that  the  salaries  of  supervising  inspectors 
should  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  those  of  the  most  highly 
qualified  principals. 

6.  At  present  supervising  inspectors  are  not  provided  with  office 
facilities  or  clerical  assistance  in  their  supervisory  districts.  To 
enable  the  inspectors  to  operate  in  the  most  highly  organized  manner 
possible  and  to  prevent  a  loss  of  leadership  because  of  time  unduly 
spent  on  routine  and  trivial  clerical  tasks,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Education  procure  office  space  for  the  inspectors  and  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  provision  of  secretarial  assistance  in 
every  supervisory  district. 

7.  Larger  school  boards  in  the  more  industrialized  and  more 
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densely  populated  areas  (possibly  those  which  employ  forty  to  fifty 
teachers  or  more)  should  appoint  their  own  executive  officers  or  local 
superintendents  whose  duties  would  be  similar  to  those  of  locally 
appointed  superintendents  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

8.  Supervising  inspectors  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Department 
of  Education  and  should  attempt  on  their  own  initiative  to  give  more 
leadership  to  local  boards.  Although  in  the  final  analysis  the  preroga¬ 
tive  to  accept  the  required  leadership  rests  with  local  boards,  the 
inspectors  themselves,  having  acquired  adequate  training  in  educational 
administration,  should  be  able  to  motivate  and  inspire  their  boards  to 
some  extent  in  soliciting  the  professional  assistance  which  they 


invariably  need. 
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APPENDIX 


P.  0.  Box  157, 

Labrador  City,  Newfoundland, 
May  25,  1964. 


Mr. 

District  Supervising  Inspector, 

Newfoundland . 


Dear  Mr. 

I  am  enclosing  a  questionnaire  which  is  designed  to  gather 
information  for  a  thesis  surveying  the  setting  in  which  the  district 
supervising  inspector  of  Newfoundland  works,  his  qualifications,  func¬ 
tions,  work  load,  and  his  attitudes  towards  his  functions  and  work 
load. 

This  study  is  being  done  to  complete  an  M.Ed.  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Frecker,  Minister  of  Education  for  Newfoundland,  has 
approved  and  encouraged  the  project. 

Would  you  kindly  complete  this  questionnaire?  I  realize  that  it 
might  be  somewhat  time  consuming  and  would  suggest  that  you  not  attempt 
to  complete  it  all  at  one  sitting.  I  have  attempted  to  organize  it  so 
that  a  minimum  of  your  time  will  be  required.  Please  fill  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  accurately  as  possible  and  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  where 
judgments  are  required.  Elaborate  on  explanations  and  comments  as 
much  as  possible. 

When  you  have  finished,  please  slip  the  questionnaire  into  the 
enclosed  stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  Your  assistance  in  the 
project  is  very  much  appreciated. 


Yours  sincerely, 


VJS: sem 
Enel . 


Vernon  J.  Snelgrove 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  following  questionnaire  has  been  designed  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  thesis  in  which  the  researcher  will  attempt  to  survey  the 
setting  in  which  the  district  supervising  inspector  of  Newfoundland 
works,  the  qualifications  of  the  supervising  inspector,  his  functions, 
work  load,  and  his  attitudes  towards  his  functions  and  work  load. 

1.  SUPERVISORY  DISTRICT 

A.  What  is  the  approximate  area  in  square  miles  of  the  supervisory 

district  in  which  you  work?  _ _ 

B.  How  many  settlements  having  the  following  populations  are  located 
in  your  supervisory  district? 

Less  than  500  people  _ 

501  -  1000  people  _ 

1001  -  5000  people  _ 

More  than  5000  people  _ 

Co  What  is  the  chief  means  of  transportation  used  in  your  district? 

D.  What  is  the  chief  means  of  a  livelihood  in  your  supervisory 
district?  (fishing,  logging,  farming,  industry,  etc.) 

E.  How  many  schools  having  all  grades  (Grades  I-XI,  XII),  including 
pupil  enrollment,  with  the  following  number  of  classrooms  (home¬ 
rooms)  are  under  your  supervision  in  your  district? 

NUMBER  OB  ALL-GRAD'E  SCHOOLS  AND  PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 

Amal.  R.C.  Ang.  U.C.  S.A.  Pent.  Others 
One  room  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Enrollment 


Two  rooms 
Enrollment 


Three  rooms 
Enrollment 

Four  rooms 
Enrollment 

Five  rooms 
Enrollment 

Six-ten  rooms 
Enrollment 

More  than  ten 
Enrollment 

Total  Number  of 
All-Grade  Schools 
Total  Enrollment 
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F.  How  many  elementary  schools  (Grades  I-VI  or  VIII),  including  pupil 
enrollment,  with  the  following  number  of  classrooms  (home-rooms) 
are  under  your  supervision  in  your  district? 

NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 

Amal.  R.C.  Ang.  U.C.  S.A.  Pent.  Others 

One  room  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Enrollment  _  _  _  _  _  _ 


Two  rooms 
Enrollment 


Three  rooms 
Enrollment 


Four  rooms 
Enrollment 


Five  rooms 
Enrollment 


Six-ten  rooms 
Enrollment 


More  than  ten 
Enrollment 


Total  Number 
of  Elementary 
Schools 
Total  Enroll¬ 
ment 
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G.  How  many  high  schools  (central  or  regional,  Grades  VII  or  IX-Xl) 
(XII),  including  pupil  enrollment,  with  the  following  number  of 
classrooms  (home-rooms)  are  under  your  supervision  in  your  district? 

NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 

Amal=  R.C.  Ang»  U.C.  S.A.  Pent.  Others 


One  room 
Enrollment 

Two  rooms 
Enrollment 

Three  rooms 
Enrollment 

Four  rooms 
Enrollment 

Five  rooms 
Enrollment 

Six-ten  rooms 
Enrollment 

More  than  ten 
Enrollment 

Total  Number 
of  High 
Schools 
Total 

Enrollment 
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H.  Would  you  please  list  any  types  of  schools,  with  pupil  enrollment, 
not  included  in  E,  F  and  G  for  which  you  are  responsible  in  your 
district? 

NUMBER  OF  OTHER  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 


Type 


Amalo  R.C.  Ang.  U.Co  S-A.  Pent.  Others 


One  room 
Enrollment 

Two  rooms 
Enrollment 

Three  rooms 
Enrollment 

Four  rooms 
Enrollment 

Five  rooms 
Enrollment 

Six-ten  rooms 
Enrollment 

More  than  ten 
Enrollment 

Total  Number  of 
Schools 


Total 

Enrollment 
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Type 


Amal.  R.C.  Ang»  U.C.  S*A.  Pent.  Others 


One  room 
Enrollment 


Two  rooms 
Enrollment 


Three  rooms 
Enrollment 


Four  rooms 
Enrollment 


Five  rooms 
Enrollment 


Six-ten  rooms 
Enrollment 


More  than  ten 
Enrollment 


Total  Number  of 

Schools 

Total 

Enrollment 


The  sum  of  E,  F,  G  and  H  should  be  the  total  number  of  schools  and  their 
enrollments  for  which  you  are  responsible  in  your  district. 

I.  If  there  are  any  schools  in  your  geographic  area  for  which  you  are 
not  responsible,  would  you  complete  the  following: 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 

Amal.  R.C.  Ang.  U.C.  S.A.  Pent.  Others 


One  room 
Two  rooms 
Three  rooms 
Four  rooms 
Five  rooms 
Six-ten  rooms 
More  than  ten 
Total 
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J.  Would  you  indicate  the  number  of  schools  in  I  above  which 

1.  Come  under  the  supervision  of  another  supervising  inspector  _ 

2.  Do  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  a  supervising  inspector  _ 

Total  number  of  schools  _ 

K.  With  how  many  school  boards  are  you  officially  associated  in  your 
district? 

Number  of  Boards 

Amalgamated  _ 

Roman  Catholic  _ 

Anglican  _ 

United  Church  _ 

Salvation  Army  _ 

Pentecostal  _ 

Others  _ 

Total  _ 

L.  If  there  are  any  school  boards  in  your  geographic  area  with  which  you 
are  not  associated,  please  indicate  the  number; 

Number  of  Boards 

Amalgamated  _ 

Roman  Catholic  _ 

Anglican  _ 

United  Church  _ 

Salvation  Army  _ 

Pentecostal  _ 

Others  _ 


Total 
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M.  Would  you  please  indicate  the  number  of  school  boards  in  L  above 
which 

1.  Come  under  the  supervision  of  another  supervising  inspector  _ 

2.  Do  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  a  supervising  inspector  _ 

Total  number  of  boards  _ 

N.  How  many  teachers  (including  one-room  schools  but  excluding  prin¬ 
cipals)  are  under  your  supervision  having  the  following  qualifications? 

Teaching  license  _ _ 

Grade  I  _ 

Grade  II  _ 

Grade  III  _ _ 

Grade  IV  _ 

Grade  V  _ 

Grade  VI  _ 

Grade  VII  _ 

Total  number  of  teachers  _ _ 

O.  How  many  teaching  and  full-time  principals  (excluding  one-room 
schools)  are  under  your  supervision  having  the  following  qualifications? 

Teaching  license 

Grade  I  _ 

Grade  II  _ 

Grade  III  _ _ 

Grade  IV  _ _ 

Grade  V  _ _ 

Grade  VI  _ 

Grade  VII  _ 

Total  number  of  principals  _ _ 
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P.  How  many  teachers  (including  one-room  schools  but  excluding  prin- 
cipals)are  under  your  supervision  having  the  following  number  of 
years  experience? 

Experience  ( including  this  year) 

One  year  _ 

Two  years  _ 

Three-five  years  ___ 

Six-ten  years  _ 

More  than  ten  years  _ _ 

Total  number  of  teachers  _ _ 

Q.  How  many  teaching  and  full-time  principals  (excluding  one-room 
schools)  are  under  your  supervision  having  the  following  number -of 
years  experience? 

Experience  as  principal  ( including  this  year) 

One  year  _ 

Two  years  _ 

Three-five  years 

Six-ten  years  _ 

More  than  ten  years  _ 


Total  number  of  principals 
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II.  BACKGROUND  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR 

A.  Teaching  and  Administrative  Experience 

1.  Total  number  of  years  teaching  experience  (excluding  years  as  a 

teaching  and/or  full-time  principal)  _ 

2.  Number  of  years  as  a  teacher  of  elementary  grades  (Grades  I- 

VIII)  _ 

3.  Number  of  years  as  a  teacher  of  high  school  grades  (Grades  IX- 

XI,  XII)  _ 

4.  Number  of  years  as  teaching  and/or  full-time  principal  _ 

5.  Largest  number  of  rooms  supervised  as  a  principal  _ 

6.  Number  of  years  as  a  supervising  inspector  (including  this  year) 


B.  Class  of  Certificate  and  Degree(s) 

1.  Which  teaching  grade  do  you  hold?  _ _ 

2.  Which  degree(s)  do  you  hold?  _ 

3.  Partial  degree(s).  Specify  _ 

C.  Preparation  for  Supervising  Inspector 

1.  What  specific  administrative  preparation,  other  than  that  implied 
in  A  and  B  above,  have  you  had  which  you  feel  has  helped  in  your 
duties  as  supervising  inspector 

(a)  before  becoming  a  supervising  inspector? 

(b)  since  becoming  a  supervising  inspector? 

2.  In  your  judgment,  were  you  adequately  prepared  for  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  supervising  inspector  before  becoming  one? 

Yes _ 

No  _ 

Explain:  _ 

3.  In  what  specific  areas  do  you  see  a  need  for  additional  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  job  of  a  supervising  inspector? 

Explain: 

4.  Do  you  belong  to  a  superintendents'  association  or  any  study  group? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

If  yes,  please  explain:  _ 
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III.  FUNCTIONS  AND  WORK  LOAD  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR 
A.  Advisory  and  Executive  Functions:  Supervisor-Board  Relationships 

1.  What  proportion  of  your  school  boards  solicit  your  advice  and/or 
assistance  on  educational  matters? 

2.  How  frequently  do  these  boards  solicit  your  advice  and/or 
assistance? 

Always  _  Often  _  Occasionally  _ _  Seldom  _ 

3.  When  your  advice  or  assistance  is  solicited,  in  which  areas  of 
education  are  you  called  on  to  give  most  help? 

Explain: 

4.  Are  you  able  to  give  full  assistance  in  determining  and  in 
executing  educational  policy  in  instances  where  boards  do 
solicit  your  help? 

Yes  _  No  _  Explain: 

5.  On  the  average,  how  many  times  a  year  do  you  meet  with  each  board 
assigned  to  you  in  your  district? 


6.  On  the  average,  how  many  times  a  year  could  you  meet  with  each 

board  if  boards  called  on  you  for  help  more  often?  •  _ 

7.  By  placing  an  X  in  the  appropriate  column,  please  indicate  how 
you  deal  with  the  following  administrative  duties.  Mark 
according  to  the  following  key: 

(a)  take  full  responsibility 

(b)  assist  school  boards  or  their  representatives 

(c)  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only  to  the  boards  or  their 
representatives 

(d)  am  in  no  way  involved 

A  B  C  D 

io  Hiring  and  placing  of  teachers  _  _  _  _ 

ii.  Hiring  and  placing  of  principals  _  _  _  _ 

iii.  Planning  school  buildings  _  _ 

iv.  Hiring  of  caretakers 

v.  Deciding  on  and  arranging  for  repairs  to 

buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  _  _  _  _ 

vi.  Deciding  on  and  purchasing  pupil  and 

teacher  supplies  and  equipment  _  _  _  _ 

vii.  Organizing  pupil  transportation  _ 

viiio  Budgeting  of  school  funds 
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8.  Who,  as  a  rule,  takes  full  responsibility,  or  partial  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  the  execution  of  the  preceding  administrative  duties 
if  you  do  not  assume  full  responsibility? 

(a)  Hiring  and  placing  of  teachers  _ 

(b)  Hiring  and  placing  of  principals  _ 

(c)  Planning  school  buildings  _ 

(d)  Hiring  of  caretakers  _ 

(e)  Deciding  on  and  arranging  for  repairs  to  buildings,  grounds 

and  equipment  _ 

(f)  Deciding  on  and  purchasing  pupil  and  teacher  supplies  and 

equipment  _ 

(g)  Organizing  pupil  transportation  _ 

(h)  Budgeting  of  school  funds  _ 

9.  In  your  judgment,  do  school  boards  need  more  professional  guidance 
at  the  local  level  in  determining  and  in  executing  educational 
policy  than  they  receive  at  present? 

Yes  _  No  _  Explain: 

10.  If  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  more  help  should  be  given,  as 
in  9,  above,  how  should  this  professional  guidance  be  provided? 
(e.g.,  principals,  supervising  inspectors) 

Explain: 

11.  How  might  consolidation  of  some  of  the  existing  school  boards 
assigned  to  you  affect  your  contribution  to  education  at  the 
local  level? 

Explain: 

12.  Please  state  the  most  satisfying  and  the  most  difficult  aspect  of 
your  work  in  relation  to  supervisor-board  relationships: 

Most  satisfying: 

Most  difficult: 

B.  Supervisory  Function:  Supervisor-Principal-Teacher  Relationships 

1.  On  the  average,  how  many  visits  annually  do  you  make  to  each 

school  for  which  you  are  responsible  in  your  district?  _ 

2.  How  many  seven-hour  days  annually  (total  time)  do  you  spend  in 
the  following  types  of  activities  with  all  teachers  for  whom  you 
are  responsible  in  your  district? 

a.  classroom  visitation  including  reporting  _ 

b.  meetings  and  conferences  (group)  _ 

c.  workshops  _ 

d.  others  _ 

Total  Days  _ 
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3.  How  many  seven-hour  days  annually  (total  time)  do  you  spend  with 

principals  in  organizing  the  principals'  supervisory  programs, 
assisting  with  program  development,  etc.?  _ 

4.  Please  describe  briefly  your  general  approach  to  the  supervision 
of  instruction. 


5.  Do  you  make  a  formal  report  to  the  Department  of  Education 
annually  on  each  teacher''s  effectiveness? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

6.  Do  you  report  to  school  boards  annually  on  each  teacher's  effec¬ 
tiveness? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

7.  Do  you  regard  your  total  services  in  instructional  supervision 
to  the  schools  for  which  you  are  responsible  in  your  district  as 
adequate  insofar  as  a  supervising  inspector  is  concerned? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

8.  If  your  supervisory  program  is  inadequate,  list  the  factors 
which,  in  your  opinion,  limit  your  supervisory  services. 

9.  If  you  were  asked  to  improve  your  supervisory  program  in  the 
schools,  how  could  it  best  be  effected? 


C.  Advisory  Function:  Supervisor-Department  of  Education  Relationships 

1.  Does  the  Department  of  Education  encourage  your  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  provincial  educational  policy? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

2.  If  yes,  in  what  way? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  you  could  contribute  more  to  provincial  educa¬ 
tional  policy  than  you  actually  help  to  determine? 

Explain: 

D.  Work  Load  and  Distribution  of  Supervising  Inspector's  Time 

1.  On  the  average,  how  many  hours  do  you  spend  on  your  job  each  week? 

2.  Are  you  provided  with  any  clerical  assistance? 

3.  If  your  answer  to  2  above  is  yes,  how  much  clerical  assistance  is 
provided? 
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4.  Please  estimate  the  percentage  of  your  working  time  devoted  to 

each  of  the  various  duties  listed  below.  Indicate  the  percentage 
of  your  time  that  you  would  regard  desirable  for  the  performance 
of  each  of  the  various  duties  also. 

Present  Distribution 

of  Time  Desirable 

a.  supervision  of  instruction 
(classroom  visitation,  conferences, 

institutes,  workshops,  reporting)  _  _ 

b.  Executing  board  policy  (organiza¬ 
tion  of  units  and  services  of  the 
school  systems,  planning  and 
improving  schools,  hiring  and 

placing  teachers,  etc.)  _  _ 

c.  Work  for  Department  (examinations, 

curriculum,  reports)  _  _ 

d.  Attendance  at  board  meetings  and 

interviews  with  members  _  _ 

e.  Travel  for  professional  purposes  _  _ 

f.  Other  reports  and  correspondence  _  _ 

g.  Personal  in-service  training 
(conventions,  conferences,  courses, 

professional  reading)  _  _ 

h.  Others 


5.  Please  list  the  three  aspects  of  your  work  that  you  consider  least 
attractive: 


6.  Please  list  the  three  aspects  of  your  work  that  you  consider  most 
attractive: 


E.  The  researcher  would  appreciate  your  making  any  comments  concerning 
the  functions  of  the  supervising  inspector  and  his  work  load  which 
have  not  been  adequately  treated  in  other  parts  of  the  questionnaire. 


Signature 


